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Rehabilitation and Reemployment of 
the Returning Veteran 


AN INTERVIEW WITH ARTHUR C. GOERLICH * 


PQ. Why are we concerned now with 
employing returning servicemen? 

This will be one of the great prob- 
lems of the postwar period. With sev- 
eral thousand already being dis- 
charged monthly, the problem ceases 
to be entirely one of the future, but 
in a small way is already with us. It is 
perhaps fortunate that the “return- 
ing trickle’ — for as against some 
11,000,000 in the armed forces, the 
great majority of whom will be even- 
tually returned to civil life, it 7s but a 


* Educational Director of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York, Inc. 


trickle — has already started, so that 
we may learn how to deal with the 
matter before the floodgates open. 
The matter is n$w being carefully 
studied. Federal, state and local gov- 
ernments are attacking the problem 
and laying plans; various community 
and social organizations are giving it 
thought; and most industries are con- 
sidering how best to cope with it. 


Q. Where does the insurance industry 
enter the picture? 

While the general problems are 
much the same, each community and 
industry will have some special appli- 
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cations peculiar to itself. Our present 
job in the insurance business is to 
study the problem with particular 
reference to the special needs of re- 
turning insurance men and of the in- 
surance business. In doing this, we 
should make the utmost use of general 
studies now being made; coordinate 
our work with ether agencies, public 
and private, giving special attention 
to the work of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and the provisions of the ““GI 
Bill of Rights’; and coordinate the 
efforts within the business itself. 


Q. Is the Insurance Society cooperating 
with other agencies, firms or organiza- 
tions? 


Yes, with American Legion Insur- 


JOBS — NOT SYMPATHY! 


ARTHUR C. GOERLICH 


There is much we can, should and must do. 





ance Post 1081, where they have 
made me chairman of the Post’s Re- 
habilitation Committee, in order that 
the work of both organizations may 
be perfectly dovetailed. And we have 
as requested given advice and sug- 
gestions to personnel managers or 
other officials of out-of-town insurance 
companies, charged with rehabilita- 
tion plans and procedures. On a na- 
tional scale, we are in touch with the 
objectives and activities of the Vet- 
erans Rehabilitation Committee, as 
well as a sub-committee of the Insur- 
ance Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. This 
sub-committee is headed by William 
E. McKell, and is comprised of repre- 
sentatives of both stock and non-stock 
insurance interests. 
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Q. How can we start? 

Perhaps the best way is to state the 
problem as it appears at this time; de- 
fine and limit its various aspects; and 
consider what is being done or has 
been suggested, to cope best with the 
situation. (See outline at right.) 


Q. Will the returning veteran be satisfied 
with his former job, now being held open 
for him? 

In the case of the older man who 
had advanced to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility, yes. He 
will, in many cases, be glad to get 
back. 

The younger men, however, are 
likely to present a different problem. 
They left the business, let us say, after 
being in it but a few years. They were 
still boys, 18-23, in junior positions 
without any real responsibility, inex- 
perienced and rather immature. They 
return, five years later; not only five 
years have passed, and they are now 
23-28, but many will have had more 
experience crowded into those years 
than many stay-at-homes have had in 
a lifetime. They will be mature men. 
Many will have been officers or at 
least non-coms; will have been ac- 
customed to command men, often 
large bodies of men; make instan- 
taneous decisions ‘which mean life or 
death to thousands of their comrades. 
They will not be the boys or imma- 
ture young men who left us. They will 
have outgrown their old jobs. 


Q. What can be done for these men? 
If there had been no war, if they 


had remained here, if they had abil- 
ity, they would have been promoted 





RETURNING VETERANS 
and the 
INSURANCE INDUSTRY 


I. Those who left the business 
directly for the armed serv- 
ices 


A. Those who will sof return to 

the business 
Dead . , 

2. Too severely incapacitated 
mentally or physically to 
capable of any job in our busi- 
ness : 
3. Who wish to enter some 
other field in which they have 
become interested 


. Those who will return 
1. Length of time in service 
2. Physical and mental condi- 
tion at time of discharge 
a. No_change, except age 
and effect of travel and ex- 
erience 
.. Various degrees of physi- 
cal impairment 
c. Various degrees of men- 
tal impairment 
3. Those who, while wishing 
to remain in the business, wis 
to enter a different branch or 
obtain a different type of insur- 
ance job, because of skills ac- 
quired in service or for some 
other reason 


. Those who were not in the 
business before but who 
wish to enter 


. Those who were not in the 
business before but whom we 
may wish to attract to it 











during that time in proportion to 
their development and ability. Where 
those jobs to which they might have 
been promoted are not satisfactorily 
filled, they ought to get first crack at 
filling them. In many cases, they may 
be ready for even more important 
work, for many will have developed a 
sense of responsibility and ability for 
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Observations on the TWO R’s 
(Rehabilitation and Reemployment) 
* 


Understanding Attitude Needed. Many returning men, because of their 
experience at the fronts and on the battlefields, are going to be highly emo- 
tional after they return. Consequently, their co-workers and colleagues will 
have to give this phase of the matter sympathetic consideration and under- 
standing during the period of readjustment to civil life. 

Convalescents Being Served. Last fall, a number of men who had been 
hospitalized and finally discharged, appeared at the meeting of American 
Legion Insurance Post 1081. They registered a complaint to the post and the 
insurance industry in general. 

While in various hospitals, they said, they had attempted to obtain some 
textbooks on insurance. Having been insurance men and intending to return 
to the business, they thought that they could utilize the time during which 
they were recuperating in the hospital to advantage by reading insurance 
books. It was difficult in all cases, and impossible in most, to obtain such text- 
books, it was stated. Accordingly, the Society’s librarian wrote to the li- 
brarians of one or two neighboring hospitals, offering the services of the So- 
ciety’s library on an inter-library loan basis. The first call for such a loan 
came from Halloran hospital on Staten Island; the request was immediately 
taken care of, and many others are expected to follow. 

The Society has advised, through official channels, other government 
hospitals in the metropolitan area where this service is available. The Insurance 
Library Association of Boston has taken similar action governing the state of 
Massachusetts. This is a definite, concrete service to our returning soldiers 
even before they are discharged. It is hoped that as it becomes better known, 
more and more men will take advantage of it. 

Association Being Helpful. Everyone knows, says the Underwriters’ Re- 
port of San Francisco, that the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives 
is encouraging the placement of disabled war veterans in industrial concerns. 

Planning for Postwar. A postwar steering committee is active in the In- 
surance Society of New York, made up of men representative of each branch 
and sub-branch of the business. These men are now engaged in preparing an 
outline of the various changes that have occurred in the business since Janu- 
ary 1, 1940. 

Since these changes are still continuing, and probably will, the material 
covered will not be reduced to a written concrete proposal until the Society is 
more nearly ready to start classes; in other words, until a sufficient number of 
returning men are available to make a class. This time is probably not far off, 
since inquiries are already coming in from men being discharged from the 
Army and Navy hospitals because of various incapacities. 


Ee ——E——E——ee—eeeeeeee_>OC'000©@0@ OE Ean om» 
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leadership far in advance of some of 
those who, though older in years, have 
not had a similar opportunity of devel- 
opment. 


Q. Will they have sufficient insurance 
knowledge to fill such positions? 
Obviously not. In most cases, they 
will know less about insurance than 
when they left. But the knowledge can 
be fairly easily acquired. From their 
army life, these men will be accus- 
tomed to intensive study and training. 
Given an opportunity to go to aproper 


postwar school, they should be able to 
learn rapidly. 


Q. Do you believe all the men coming back 
are going to be better for their experience? 


Through living fully and danger- 
ously, and meeting crises, develop- 
ment is speeded. Not all this develop- 
ment will be in the proper direction; 
weaknesses as well as strengths are 
developed. I fear that some men will 
come back rather the worse for the 
wear. I do believe the men in general 
will have progressed or regressed 


“The Shape of Things to Come.” This shipload of returning Seabees, home for a 
furlough, landed at San Francisco after 23 months of service in the South Pacific. 
Countless other shiploads of returning soldiers and sailors will reach our shores in 
time to come, once victory is achieved — and each man will be eager for a job. 
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OTHER APPROACHES 


It is interesting that this subject 
is also being studied by various in- 
surance groups abroad: 


England: There are three main educa- 
tional bodies: The Institute of Actuaries; 
The Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland; and 
The Chartered Insurance Institute. 

These have called attention to the fact 
that returning veterans will have lost five 
or six years because of their service in the 
armed forces. It is their belief that these men 
cannot be re-trained entirely at night classes 
and they recommend that day classes be 
formed; moreover, that the employer ar- 
range to permit the men time off a few hours 
each morning, to “catch up.” The feeling 
there seems to be not only that this would be 
desirable from the point of view of the 
servicemen, but that it is even more neces- 
sary from the point of view as an industry as 
a whole. 


Australia: A visitor from Australia dis- 
cussed with the Society’s staff, within the 
last two weeks, the work being done by in- 
surance educational bodies there in preparing 
for the returning soldier. In Australia, they 
have given the matter considerable consid- 
eration and several ideas have been passed 
on to us for possible adoption in the United 
States. 


Germany: As stated in the last issue of the 
Journat, Germany is planning to establish 
some 300 schools for re-training her war 
veterans. And the most popular courses, so 
far, are said to be those in insurance sales- 
manship! 


United States: The United States Armed 
Forces Institute offers correspondence 
courses directly and through cooperating 
colleges and universities. At the present time 
there are no courses in insurance which may 
be taken directly from the Institute. There 
are, however, a number of courses in this 
field which may be taken through cooperat- 
ing colleges. The government pays one-half 
of the cost of these courses, up to a maximum 
of twenty dollars, for any one course. This 
offer is available only to service personnel, 
and embraces courses in casualty, property, 
life, fire and marine. The Veterans Adminis- 
tration, the American Legion, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, the In- 
stitute for Crippled and Disabled, the Asso- 
ciation-sponsored Center for Safety Educa- 
tion at New York University, and many 
other bodies are also concentrating on the 
problem. 








Aug.-Sept. 


rather rapidly in the new environment 
under which they have been living in 
the recent past. 


Q. How about those who will not return 
to the insurance business? 

In this discussion, we can briefly 
dismiss this group, composed largely 
of (1) those who died for their coun- 
try, (2) those too severely handicapped 
mentally or physically to be capable 
of any kind of job in insurance and 
(3) those who want to enter some 
other business. Included in this group 
are younger men who had not yet 
gone far in the business and who are 
now occupying, in the armed forces, 
positions of greater responsibility and 
remuneration — such as pilots, those 
who wish to continue in aviation after 
the war, and those who have become 
radio experts and foresee a great post- 
war future for themselves in both 
radio and television. 

As citizens, we of course have a con- 
tinuing interest in these men, but 
from the point of view of our prob- 
lem, we are interested mainly in the 
fact of their absence from our ranks. 

The size of this group is largely a 
matter of conjecture. Most individuals 
to whom I have talked believe that 
those who will want to enter some 
other business will make up a large 
portion of the group, and that only 
about 50% of those who left us for 
military service will finally return to 
insurance work. 

There is nothing concrete to sup- 
port this figure; the observation is 
based merely on a number of instances 
that have been reported to me. The 
total number involved, however, is 
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too small to mean anything — and 
jobs are still easy to procure. But un- 
questionably a substantial number 
will not return to our fold. 


Q. But we want to know about those who 


will return to our business. 

For all returning men, “rehabilita- 
tion,” so I am told, is the thing. But, 
upon my own return from France after 
the last war, if someone had attempted 
to “rehabilitate” me, I should have 
been amused or incensed, dependjng 
upon the circumstances. The word is a 
strong one; it evokes sympathy and 
implies that one has lost one’s former 
capacity or ability and that one needs 


VETERAN 7 


remodeling or remaking in order to 
take his former position (see a good 
dictionary). 

The difficulty is that the word has 
become the current shibboleth and 
all sorts of well-meaning people, 
anxious to show their appreciation 
for the returning heroes, include un- 
der that term about everything they 
wish or hope to do or have done for 
them. I don’t believe the boys will 
like it very much. 

Let us, then, reserve the term to its 
proper use. There will be much actual 
rehabilitation work to be done; in our 
own business, it will mean teaching a 


Commander Arnold observes men being retrained at the Brooklyn Naval Hospital. 
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man who, because of battle or other 
service, has become so crippled 
physically or mentally that he will 
be unable to resume his former job, 
but who is yet sufficiently whole so 
that he can be fitted for another job 
in our business. 


Q. And what about those who will not 
need ‘rehabilitation’? 

For the great body of returning 
veterans, there is much we can, should 
and must do. We should study these 
matters now, and start putting into 
operation as soon as practicable, the 
opportunities by which they will even- 
tually be enabled to help themselves. 


Louis Arnold, a moulder in a roll foundry 
at a Bethlehem Steel Company plant 
who was reemployed by the Bethlehem 
Company after having been discharged 
from the Army because of the serious 
wounds which he received in North Africa. 


Aug.-Sept. 


Training instructor teaches veteran to 


assemble rotary contacts for switches 





Consideration should be given to 


the length of time man a has been in 
service. Some of our men have been 
in uniform almost four years now. It is 
unthinkable that they will start return- 
ing in any great numbers (except the 
wounded, etc.) for at least another 
year, or possibly much longer. Even 


were Germany to capitulate immedi- 
ately, there is the Pacific war to con- 
sider and the policing for some period 
of both the liberated and conquered 
countries. An absence of five years or 
more from the business is therefore not 
impossible, and fairly long periods of 
three to four years quite probable, in 
a great many cases. 

These men on returning, if no 
changes had occurred in the business, 
would in most cases be incapable of 
resuming their job where they left off. 
When one considers the numerous and 
important recent changes in the busi- 
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ness, it becomes apparent that most, 
if not all, returning men who have 
been away for any considerable period 
will need refresher courses reviewing 
the basic material on which they un- 
avoidably have grown rusty, that they 
may be brought up to date on changes. 
Q. How intensive and extensive need such 
courses be? 

That will depend on three factors: 
(1) How long had the man been in the 
business before joining the service and 
how much did he know when he left? 
(2) How long has he been away, and 
how much time has he had to get 
rusty? (3) How great and important 
were the changes in the business? 

Committees of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York * are at work now 
attempting to prepare such courses. 
Since our business is ever changing — 
witness Supreme Court Decision and 
the compromise on the boiler manual 
within one week — it would not serve 
any purpose at the moment to reduce 
these studies to written outline form, 
until a sufficiently large group is ac- 
tually returning, as anything put into 
concrete form now might well be 
useless when the boys start returning 
in numbers—and any such plan 
would, in any event, have to be re- 
vised several times in the interim. We 
are trying to prepare and be ready to 
act immediately when the time comes, 
and any material the Society develops 
will be available to the fraternity. 

Q. How will the rate of discharge affect 
such plans? 

*See: “The Insurance Society of 
New York,” by the same author, in the 
Journat for March, 1941, page 37. 


The greatest difficulty with this 
phase of the matter is that in all prob- 
ability, the men will be discharged 
slowly. Eleven million men in the 
armed forces! Were they to be dis- 
charged immediately after the end of 
the war, it could only result in eco- 
nomic chaos, for at that time we shall 
still be in the midst of the employment 
problem of the war workers and the 
reconversion of war industries. 

To send 11,000,000 men, or any 
substantial part of them, back in the 
midst of that situation, would be to 
court trouble. I know of no official 
statement as to how the matter is to 
be handled, but it is safe to assume that 
the men will return fairly slowly and 
in some rough relationship to employ- 
ment absorption possibilities and other 
economic conditions. 

If it is conceded that the men will 
return slowly, it follows that there will 
not be any great number of men re- 
turning to any department of any of- 
fice or agency at any one time. There- 
fore, even in small insurance centers, 
which do not now have well-estab- 
lished insurance education facilities, 
it will be desirable for all the offices in 
the locality to pool their manpower — 
both as to instructors and students — 
in some sort of combined effort. 


Q. Is there any alternative to this? 


Yes; individual tutoring by some 
senior employee who knows the an- 
swers. This, however, is expensive. If 
carried on during business hours, the 
salary of the tutor for the time spent 
will come high for just one or two 
students, and unless that tutor spends 
considerable time in thinking out what 
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Instruction by therapist. Looping ends 
of connecting strips for commutators. 
Scene at the St. Albans Naval Hospital. 





is to be taught, the job will be spotty. 


Q. Do you think the veteran should be made 
to watt to begin his retraining? 

Another factor is what we may call 
the ‘‘continuing stream.” That is, the 
men will be coming back constantly 

. some this week, some next and 
so on over a long period of time. 
Therefore, any program, to be ef- 
fective, must present frequent and al- 
most continuous opportunity for the 
men to enter such classes. This phase 
of the matter has already been recog- 
nized by our universities. N. Y. U., 
for instance, has gone so far as to state 
that “Veterans can enter the class- 
room every Monday morning.” In 
other words, when the boys come 
home they cannot be expected to wait 
long for any particular class to begin; 
they will want to start immediately, 
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and if we are to do our job, we must be 
prepared to start classes for them at 
frequent intervals. 

In New York City, with its tremen- 
dous insurance population, we should 
have less difficulty in this direction 
than in less populous insurance cen- 
ters. However, we shall have as much 
or greater difficulty than those fairly 
large centers that do not have home 
offices. 


Q. How about various subjects of specialized 
interests? 

In Home Offices, or large branch or 
agency offices, the employees are 
highly specialized. It would be diffi- 
cult, even in New York (which prob- 
ably has by far the largest concentra- 
tion of insurance workers of all kinds 
of any place in this hemisphere), to 
open a class every week or every fort- 
night in such specialized subjects, for 
instance, as inland marine, burglary, 
marine loss adjusting, or boiler and 
machinery insurance, to name a few. 


Demonstration being given by a thera- 
pist. Removing burrs from rotors. Photo 
taken at the Brooklyn Naval Hospital. 
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Any week or any fortnight, in New 
York City or elsewhere, will probably 
bring home too few men in any of 
these or numberless others to form 
separate classes in these subjects. Yet 
these specialists, if they run true to 
form, will be interested particularly in 
their own specialty. We expect to meet 
and solve the problem, but it will take 
much thought. 


Q. What will the situation be with regard 
to topics of general interest? 

In those communities in which the 
returning men are general in the scope 
of their work, such as agents, brokers, 
multiple line underwriters in smaller 
agencies and offices, the problem will 
be simpler in many ways. It can prob- 
ably be handled by a continuous 
presentation of, or possibly specially 
adapted forms of, the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. courses, 
which are gaining popularity and are 
apparently past their trial stage. 

One thing seems certain: There 
must be continuously available, 52 
weeks a year, some courses of real 
value to the returning insurance 
man, that he can start just as soon 
as he is ready to step back into har- 
ness. 

He expects this of us; we owe it to 
him — and to the business. It is merely 
giving him the opportunity to get back 
in the race as soon as possible without 
hanging an extra and unnecessary 
time handicap on him. 


Q. Will you review these points for a 
moment? 


These “‘brush up” or “refresher” 
courses must be continuously avail- 


able; they must be well balanced and 
thoroughly planned with the return- 
ing soldier and his problem in mind; 
they must review what he has for- 
gotten and bring him up to date on 
what has transpired in his absence. A 
truly large order — but the veteran 
will have completed a fairly large 
order for us by the time he returns! 


Q. Will you discuss the physical and men- 
tal condition of returning veterans who 
want to reenter our business? 

We have to consider the crippled 
or maimed, but who is not beyond 
“rehabilitation” in our business. To 
fit such a man for a position, to enable 
him to use the highest skill which he 
is capable of developing, will take 
considerable sympathetic considera- 
tion. It may be easy to say that one 
with such-and-such a disability or 
handicap could do such-and-such 
work, — but is he otherwise fitted for 
it? Will he be reasonably happy in 
such work? Is it the best job that, 
under the circumstances, he can 
qualify for? The problem is discover- 
ing the best remaining thing he can do 
and, if possible, using his previous 
knowledge and experience in the busi- 
ness plus any he may have developed 
in the service. And the responsibility 
for this lies with the insurance men in 
his community. 


Q. Won't there be some who want to stay 
in insurance, but in some different capacity? 

Yes, and I anticipate that this class 
will be fairly numerous. Each case will 
present an. individual problem. Sym- 
pathetic consideration and aid in se- 
curing any reasonable change and any 
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necessary retraining for the new job, 
if secured, is indicated. 


Q. Then there is the group, never before 
in insurance, who may wish to enter our 
business upon their discharge. 

That such groups do exist is not 
purely supposition of possibilities. We 
have had a number of inquiries at the 
Society from such men at even this 
early stage of the proceedings. In such 
cases, it is desirable to inquire why the 
individual believes he would like to en- 
gage in and will succeed in the busi- 
ness and make certain he understands 
what he is entering. The words “un- 
derwriter,”’ “‘adjuster,” etc., are not 
always understood by the layman. * 


Q. Won't you want to try to get some men 
to enter insurance, who are not yet interested 
in it? 

“But why bring in any more?” will 
be asked by many an agent or broker. 
“We have too many now.” The an- 
swer is two-fold. 

One: We probably have too many 
agents and brokers, but not too many, 
not enough, able and competent ones. 
If we had, the vaunted American 
Agency System would be above re- 
proach and immune to any attack on 
any score. We must realize that the 
agency forces have not been replen- 
ished by men in the younger age 
brackets in the last few years; the 
services have called these men from us. 


* Helpful leaflets in this connection 
are “Careers in Fire and Casualty In- 
surance” and “Careers in Life Insur- 
ance.” These may be secured at $1.00 
each, or $1.50 for the two, from The 
Institute for Research, Chicago. 
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Two: The companies, in their home, 
branch, service and agency offices, 
need them. If the estimate holds that 
only 50% of those who left the business 
will return to it, we will have lost 
many thousands of trained, valuable 
insurance men. We have had some 
replacements, to be sure, but the con- 
sensus on William Street (New York’s 
insurance district) is that many are 
quite unsatisfactory and many others 
have taken the positions as a tempo- 
rary expedient and do not intend to 
remain in the business. Many may, and 
probably will, change their minds. 


Q. What type of openings should be avail- 
able? 

I do not mean that there are a lot 
of fine jobs open in the business. It 
just isn’t true now, and probably will 
not be. There are some. There will be 
more if some veterans do not, for 
one reason or another, come back to 
the jobs that are being held for them. 
There are a good number of junior 
jobs with junior salaries, which have 
possibilities for the future, now vacant 
or occupied by incompetents. 

I have no idea of the exact figure; 
no one has. But in New York insurance 
districts alone, hundreds of new office 
boys and junior clerks were previously 
taken on each year. These eventually 
climbed the ladder according to their 
abilities. There has been no such in- 
crement to the staffs for several years. 

Nowadays, as soon as a boy leaves 
school, or even before, he is taken into 
the armed services. This will continue 
for some time to come — as long as 
the war lasts and, with the possibility 
of compulsory military training in the 
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postwar period, probably some time 
beyond it. 

The brighter of these office boys who 
didn’t go to work but into the army 
from about the end of 1940 on, nor- 
mally by this time would have climbed 
several rungs of the ladder. In many 
cases, these positions have not been 
satisfactorily filled. By the end of the 
war, we shall have lost about five 
years of office boys. Those boys went 
into the Army, Navy, Marines. We 
shall need some of them when they 
get through with their job overseas to 
make up the debit. No, not top jobs; 
most of our present key men were too 
old to be called —just bright, am- 
bitious youngsters. 

There is, and will be, room for them. 


Q. You spoke of the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
Where does that fit into the picture? 


With the President’s signature on 
June 22, 1944, this Bill became a law. 
(Public Law 346— 78th Congress) 
(Chapter 268 — 2d Session). Its offi- 
cial title is “Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944.” Title II, Chapter 
IV, — Education of Veterans; “Part 
VIIT” reads in part as follows: 

“1, Any person who served in the 
active military or naval service on or 
after September 16, 1940, and prior to 
the termination of the present war,” 
honorably discharged, “and whose 
education or training was impeded, 
delayed, interrupted, or interfered with 
by reason of his entrance into the 


service, or who desires a refresher or 
retraining course,” . . . “That such 
course shall be initiated not later than 
two years after either the date of his 
discharge or the termination of the 
present war, whichever is the later” 
. . . “That any such person who was 
not over 25 years of age at the time he 
entered the service shall be deemed to 
have had his education or training 
impeded, delayed, interrupted or in- 
terfered with.” 

“5. The Administrator shall pay to 
the educational or training institution, 
for each person enrolled in full time or 
part time course of education or train- 
ing, the customary cost of tuition, and 
such laboratory, library, health, in- 
firmary, and other similar fees as are 
customarily charged, and may pay 
for books, supplies, equipment, and 
other necessary expenses, exclusive of 
board, lodging, other living expenses, 
and travel, as are generally required 
for the successful pursuit and com- 
pletion of the course by other students 
in the institution. Provided, That in no 
event shall such payments, with re- 
spect to any person, exceed $500 for 
an ordinary school year.” 

The Society expects to provide fa- 
cilities so that all those who wish to 
take advantage of the Government’s 
generous offer may do so at the Soci- 
ety’s school program. This will be in 
addition to the Society’s regular and 
enlarged activities planned for the 
near future. 





‘Postwar Horizons —Il 


Some Imaginative Possibilities 
of the World of Tomorrow 


UTOMATIC automobile parkers . . . Talking billboards 
A . . » Complex mathematical problems solved by pulling 
a lever . . . Velvet which will not wrinkle . . . Shatter- 
proof light bulbs . . . Synthetic cinnamon . . . Material 
defects detected by electronics . . . Light lawnmowers to 
make pushing a pleasure . . . Pipes made of paper... 
Milk cubes . . . Tools with never-dull cutting edges . . . 
Fireproof textiles . . . Phosphorescent floors for safety at 
night . . . Stockings made from glass .... Rivets with 
‘explosive tips” . . . Bread baked by infra-red rays. 


ANEL heating for homes . . . Businesses whose sole 

function is noise-abatement for other businesses 
. . . Paper raincoats costing pennies . . . Micro- 
filmed textbooks, postage-stamp size ... Trans- 
parent automobile-window supporting posts for un- 
obscured vision . . . Plastic chip-proof dishes .. . 
Artificial sunlight from concealed fixtures . . . Frozen 
bread . . . “Slot machines” to send telegrams — coins 
in one slot, messages in another . . . Playing cards 
automatically shuffled and dealt . . . Nylon arti- 
ficial eyelashes . . . Heavy household equipment 
with hydraulic drives . . . Long-range weather fore- 
casting . . . Surgical thread made from feathers . . . 
Colored aluminum . . . Sliding closet-doors, for un- 
broken wall space . . . Vehicles equipped with peri- 
scopic rear-vision . . . Eggs dehydrated with yolks 
and whites separated . . . Antiseptic cloth . . . Paints 
that can be thinned by water instead of turpentine. 


7a delivery trucks . . . Shoes with a per- 
manent shine . . . Resin-impregnated soft woods 
with the properties of hard woods . . . Self-locking 
nuts that never shake loose . . . Plastic moulding 
machines and dies . . . “Dead air” windows and 
\ glass doors for residences never showing steam or frost 
. . . Home pasteurizers for small dairies and farms 
.. And . . . Cost reduction on standard products. 


Can you speculate where insur- 
ance fits into these developments? 
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@ What’s Ahead? 


Postwar Problems in Casualty Insurance 





Automobile . . 


. Workmen’s Compensation . . 


. Liability 


Burglary . . . Accident and Health . . . Aircraft 





CHARLES J. HAUGH 


> THE so-called postwar prob- 
lems are not confined to condi- 
tions which are anticipated after 
the termination of war. They in- 
clude problems arising out of the 
conduct of the war and as a result 
of modifications or removal of 
war-time restrictions. Probably 
there should also be included de- 
velopments in coverages and in 
rating procedures which have 
been deferred on account of war- 
time conditions. 


AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 

At the present time, in order to de- 
termine the rate to be charged for lia- 
bility insurance on a private passenger 
automobile, it is necessary to deter- 
mine the class of gasoline rationing 
book issued for that car. 

Premium Basis. If gasoline rationing 
were to be abolished tomorrow, there 
would be no basis for determining the 
premium. Before rationing is abol- 
ished, it is going to be necessary to es- 
tablish some different basis of classifi- 
cation for private passenger cars. The 
present basis of rating recognized that 
the hazard is dependent in part upon 
mileage. Whatever classification sys- 
tem is established, it should recognize 


the more important elements of dif- 
ference among private passenger cars 
including this question of mileage*and 
also the ages of drivers. 

I do not for a moment advocate 
basing premium on actual mileage 
nor varying rates by the age of the 
owner. We do know, however, from 
past records that drivers under 25 ac- 
count for a disproportionate share of 
accidents; that cars which operate 
less-than-average mileage in general 
represent a better-than-average haz- 
ard, and that cars which develop ab- 
normally high mileage in general also 
develop abnormally high loss costs. 

The basis of rating private passenger 
classifications after the war should 
take these variations into considera- 
tion. In order to avoid confusion dur- 
ing the period of transition, it would 
appear desirable to establish the clas- 
sification procedure to apply to pri- 
vate passenger cars well in advance of 
the time when gasoline rationing may 
be abolished. 

Commercial Cars. While we are on 
this subject of classification, mention 
might also be made of the difficulty in 
practice of determining load capacity 
of commercial cars for rating purposes. 
One solution that offers promise is a 
proposal to rate commercial cars on 
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the basis of the nature of the business 
of the assured without regard to load 
capacity. 

Rate Level. Factors which as yet are 
speculative will affect the rate level. 
It will be dependent on whether gas 
rationing is to be eliminated or merely 
liberalized; whether tires are to be 
available or whether cars will be oper- 
ating on tires which ordinarily would 
be discarded; whether the automo- 
biles themselves will be in poor me- 
chanical condition or whether new 
cars will have been made available in 
quantity before the end of the war; 
whether highways will have deterio- 
rated to such an extent as to affect the 
hazard appreciably; etc. 

Coverage. Revision of the classifica- 
tion of risks is but one of a number of 
developments which may be expected 
in the automobile field. From incep- 
tion, the assured has been sold sepa- 
rate coverage for automobile bodily 
injury liability and for automobile 
property damage liability and has 
paid separate premiums for those cov- 
erages. This has not been because the 
assured has insisted upon a division of 
liability insurance into these two cate- 
gories. It has come about because the 
assured has been told that is the way 
the insurance is sold. 

There is no sound reason why this 
must be so. A loss of $5,000 to an as- 
sured has the same effect upon his 
financial status whether that loss re- 
sults through his scattering over the 
highway $5,000 worth of property or 
$5,000 worth of pedestrians. It would 
seem to be in the interest of the as- 
sured and in the interest of economy 
of operation for the companies to sell 
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CHARLES J. HAUGH 


What will tomorrow bring to insurance? 


automobile liability insurance with- 
out attempting to differentiate be- 
tween bodily injury liability and prop- 
erty damage liability. The company 
could insure the liability of the policy- 
holder subject to prescribed limits. 
Consideration also might well be 
given to the use of a single limit of in- 
surance jn lieu of the present practice 
of establishing one limit per claim and 
another limit per accident. 

The introduction of financial re- 
sponsibility laws in some of the states, * 
and more recently the fear expressed 
that disabled veterans might find dif- 
ficulty in securing automobile liabil- 
ity insurance,t has brought into the 
foreground the desirability of all 

* See page 51. 

T See also June-July issue, page 40. 
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casualty companies agreeing volun- 
tarily to take such steps as may be 
necessary to make certain that liabil- 
ity insurance will be available to all 
who are properly authorized to oper- 
ate an automobile. 


WorKMEN’s COMPENSATION 


Judging from the experience in 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
over the past 25 years, it is difficult to 
enthuse over the postwar prospects 
in this field. We have been going 
through a period of rate reductions 
and the regular experience compila- 
tions for the next two or three years 
will continue to reflect abnormally 
high payrolls. It seems almost in- 
evitable that during the period of 
postwar adjustment substantial in- 
creases in workmen’s compensation 
rates are going to be required in order 
to avert underwriting losses. 

If we encounter a period of sub- 
stantial unemployment, then we may 
expect the worst. Under such condi- 
tions, rates based upon full employ- 
ment at high wage rates will be found 
to be seriously inadequate. This prob- 
lem in compensation insurance is not 
a new one but up to the present time, 
no satisfactory solution to it has been 
found. When these adverse conditions 
are encountered, it is inevitable that 
there will be requests for rate increases 
to meet the abnormal conditions. 
If those are granted, it may be antici- 
pated that the carriers will be able to 
continue to write the business; if not, 
then we may expect to see carriers 
curtailing their operations in this line 
and possibly in some instances with- 
drawing from the field. 
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During the war, a number of risks; 
which heretofore have been self- 
insurers for workmen’s compensation 
and not infrequently for other forms 
of insurance also, have been insured 
under the war projects rating plan. 
It is to be expected that after the war 
these risks may seek a similar type of 
rating procedure including the grada- 
tion of expenses. If such facilities are 
not available, it may be anticipated 
that many such risks will revert to 
self-insurance. 


LiaBitiry OTHER THAN AUTOMOBILE 


Liability insurance has been less 
drastically affected by the war than 
have workmen’s compensation and 
automobile liability insurance. 

Those forms of coverage for which pay- 
roll is used as a basis of exposure, are sub- 
ject to fluctuations in premium arising 
from payroll fluctuations just as in 


S AN indication of some of the 
problems that may confront 
the writers of aircraft insurance, 
I would like to refer to a recent 
article to the effect that the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has 
designed a light plane that may 
be built by students in any high 
school vocational shop for a cost 
of approximately $700, including 
the engine. 

The article predicted that high 
school juniors and seniors would 
be flying such planes as soon as 
materials are available and as 
soon as the model has been for- 
merly certified for safety ! The prob- 
lems arising in connection with 
this postwar activity are obvious. 
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ie A recent survey by one of 
the large automobile manu- 
facturers, it was concluded that 
by July, 1945, some 6% million 
car owners will be without cars 
and 9% million will be driving 
‘*junkers.” 

The estimated potential post- 
war demand for private passenger 
automobiles in the first five years 
after peace has been put at from 
20 to 25 million cars. 


workmen's compensation. Losses on 
these forms of coverage may be ex- 
pected to be influenced by general 
price increases but are not directly 
affected by wages, as in the case of 
workmen’s compensation. 

Those forms of liability coverage writ- 
ten on the basis of fixed exposures may be 
expected to relatively small 
variation in premium volume follow- 
ing the war. It may be expected that 
losses also will show relatively less vari- 
ation, assuming no substantial increase 
in the degree of inflation. 

The growth of comprehensive lia- 
bility coverage may be expected to 
lead to a demand for the simplifica- 
tion of exposure bases. This could be 
expedited by the application of the 
principles of retrospective rating to 
this class of business. And as was men- 


show 


tioned in connection with workmen’s 
compensation insurance, it may be 
anticipated that there will be a de- 
mand for the application of retro- 
spective rating to liability insurance, 
especially on the part of those risks 
which have been insured under the 
war projects rating plan. 
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BuRGLARY INSURANCE 


Economic cenditions following the 
war may materially affect burglary 
insurance. If we should encounter a 
period of serious unemployment fol- 
lowing the war, we may expect a 
marked increase in crime and that in 
turn probably would result in a sub- 
stantial increase in losses. 

Restriction of production of some 
articles, resulting in substantial price 
increases and restrictions on the sale 
of other articles for which a pro- 
nounced demand exists, if continued, 
may result in increased demands for 
burglary insurance and 
losses. Those same conditions 
also result in difficulties in determining 
the amounts of loss, particularly in 
connection with losses of articles no 


increased 
may 


longer in production. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


It appears probable that unless 


some form of accident and health 
coverage, including a medical bene- 
fit, becomes generally available, there 
may be a widespread demand for a 
government-operated form of insur- 
ance of this character. If such a form 
of insurance is to be sold generally, 
means must be devised for handling 
the business on some basis other than 
individual policies. It is quite possible 
that this could be accomplished by 
selling the insurance through em- 
ployers on a payroll basis. 

In some instances, employers might 
wish to furnish such coverage for em- 
ployees or to pay a portion of the pre- 
mium for those employees desiring 
such coverage or merely to furnish 
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the facilities with the entire cost being 
deducted from the employees’ wages. 
Such insurance could be sold in con- 
junction with workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance and its general sale 
would meet a real need. 


AIRCRAFT 


There have been many forecasts 
with respect to the development of 
aviation after the war. Some of those 
forecasts appear to be a bit fantastic, 
although time alone will determine 
whether that is so. 

Popularity. A recent statement from 
the United States Department of 
Commerce predicted 500,000 planes 
flying in this country by 1950. Of that 
number, it was estimated that there 
would -be 441,000 private planes, 
50,000 military planes and 9,000 
transport planes. At the present time, 
aircraft manufacturers appear to be 
of the opinion that the private planes 
will be kept in the luxury class for 
some time. It may be anticipated that 
the use of private planes will be to a 
substantial extent dependent upon 
solving the problems of visual aerial 
navigation, landing fields or the de- 
velopment of a plane which can also 
operate on the highways. It appears 
reasonable to believe that if flying is 
to be popularized, there must be 
available a vehicle which can be used 
to go from one location to another 
without the use of any supplementary 
vehicles to get to and from landing 
fields. 

Coverage. The use of private planes, 
to whatever degree they are employed, 
is going to lead to demands for liability 
insurance and it may be expected that 
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the extensive use of such planes may 
lead to demands for compulsory lia- 
bility insurance. The insurance of 
private planes does not involve the 
catastrophe hazard which exists in 
connection with the insurance of 
commercial planes and, therefore, it 
appears more feasible for such business 
to be written by individual companies. 


GENERAL 


Casualty insurance is going to be 
faced by some difficult problems after 
the war and during the war. Until the 
automobile industry starts to produce 
cars for public use, there is going to 
be a continuous decrease in the num- 
ber of cars and consequently in the 
premium for that form of coverage. 
The sale of a large number of new 
cars would, of course, result in a tre- 


 peroeeen a periodical appears 
today without an article fore- 
casting stupendous postwar de- 
velopments of one sort or another 
or a few pages in technicolor set- 
ting forth vividly the beauties of 
life after the war. [See page 14.] 


Authors and 
gether seem to be seeking to con- 
vey the idea that the final shot 
fired in the war will usher in a 
new era in which all unpleasant- 
ness will be banished and life will 
be one long rosy dream — pre- 
sumably financed by Uncle Sam. 

The technicolor boys have not 
yet focused their rainbow on 
casualty insurance, so it looks as 
though there may still be a few 
problems remaining in that field 
after the war. 


illustrators to- 
{ 
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mendous increase in the automobile 
premium volume. Before that time ar- 
rives, however, we must have solved 
the rating problems which will con- 
front us and the course of that busi- 
ness will depend largely on our suc- 
cess in solving those rating problems. 

For all the various lines of business, 
we must be prepared to make avail- 
able broad forms of coverage rated 
on a basis which produces reason- 
able and adequate premiums both 


for the losses and for the expenses. 

It is inevitable that rating proced- 
ures must eventually recognize that 
provisions for expense through the use 
of flat percentages will not produce 
adequate and reasonable premiums 
on a line of business in which there is a 
wide variation in size of risk. Recogni- 
tion of this principle is essential if the 
stock casualty companies and their 
agents are to maintain their lead posi- 
tion in the field of casualty insurance. 


te 


Right and Wrong Salesmanship 


A prominent airline formerly replied, when questioned if flights were 
scheduled for that day, “No, we are sorry, but the weather will not permit 
our flight this afternoon.” Connotation: Air travel is hazardous. 

Now, the answer has been changed to: “‘No, our flight has been can- 
celled because the weather is not up to our standards.” Connotation: 


Safety ideals of the airline are high. 


Here are other tips on differences in phrasing: 


Wrong — “‘I was down this way and thought I’d drop in to see you.” 
Right — “I planned this trip because I wanted to see you about —” 


Wrong — “‘Do you understand what I mean?” 
Right — “Am I making myself clear?” 


Wrong — ““You won’t be sorry if you buy it.” 
Right — “You will always be glad you made this choice.” 


Wrong — “Sorry you are not willing to give my line a try.” 
Right — “Thanks for going over this with me. I’m sure we’ll work 
together later on.” — Pulse 





Safety Center Progressing in Research 


HIRTEEN research Fellows at 
New York University’s Cen- 
ter for Safety Education, spon- 
sored by the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Executives, are 
working on problems designed to 
aid nation-wide effort in the at- 
tainment of increased efficiency 
in industrial production and 
worker training, placement and 
supervision. 
The studies being conducted at 
the Center are units in the In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention and 


Production Efficiency series spon- 
sored by the New York University 
Committee on Industrial Research 
in the interest of the safety and reha- 
bilitation of disabled workers and 
of returning service personnel. 


From left to right the Fellows and 
the particular problems upon which 
they are working are: 

Lisel Lowen, Accident-Prevention Pro- 
cedure for Women Industrial Workers 

Milton D. Kramer: Recommended 
Practices for the Efficient Licensing of 
Disabled Drivers 





Rehabilitation, Accident Prevention and Production Efficiency 
Among Subjects Being Studied at New York University. 
Thirteen Projects Already Are l/nder Way 


2! 
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Joseph D. Elkow: Testing Methods 
and Techniques for Use in the Licensing 
of Drivers with Orthopedic Disabilities 

Dr. Nathan Doscher: Relationship of 
the Working Environment and Production 
Efficiency in Industry, including Fatigue, 
Accident-Proneness, and Morale 

Sidney Birnbach: Accident-Prevention 
Practices for the Blind and Visually- 
Disabled 

Michael Supa: A Program of Training 
and Placement for Disabled Employees of 
the International Business Machines Cor- 
poration 

Andrew Wilson: Chemical Hazards 
Resulting from New Processes in Wartime 
Industrial Production 

Harold R. Danford: Industrial Traf- 
fc-Control Plans in Selected Installations 

Tobias Wagner: The Relative Work 
Efficiency of Physically-Disabled Industrial 
Workers 

Dr. Lulu E. Sweigard: Training and 
Skill-Development Methods and Tech- 
niques for Increased Safety and Work 
Efficiency of Women Industrial Workers 

Allan R. Schwarz: The Place of Com- 


munity Safety Organizations in Industrial 


@ Insurance ANEcborEs — XII 


She Case of the 


An elevator inspector who hap- 
pened to be familiar with boilers, 
noted an excessive waste of steam 
in a manufacturing plant due to 
open drain lines on the heating 
system. A suggestion was made 
that steam traps should be fitted on 


Accident-Prevention Work 

Raymond J. Lockhart: The Devel- 
opment of a Functional Activities-Testing 
Program for Use in Job Training and 
Placement of the Physically-Disabled 

Willard E. Zweidinger: The Employ- 
ment Conditions of the Disabled in the New 
York Metropolitan Area 

Dr. Charles C. Hawkins, Coordina- 
tor of Research at the Center for 
Safety Education. 


Nine of the above studies are 
being done as requirements for the 
Doctor of Philosophy or Doctor 
of Education degree; the remain- 
der, as special research contribu- 
tions. The findings of these and 
other studies to be begun shortly 
will be released at the earliest 
possible time. 

At a recent meeting in New 
York of the American Society of 
Safety Engineers, these Fellows 
reported briefly on the goals of 
their individual research projects 
the made to date. 


and progress 


Wasted Steam 


all lines and the returns pumped 
back to the boiler room by means 
of a vacuum system. The saving in 
fuel soon liquidated the expense 
that was involved and now saves 
the factory owner a_ substantial 
part of his former insurance costs. 
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Opportunities for Insurance 
in Industrial Health Education 


NEVILLE PILLING 


> In approaching this subject, I 
have asked myself — Who is bet- 
ter situated from every standpoint 
to assume a major place in this 
work? I can find no type of agency 
to match the casualty insurance 
industry in the opportunities which 
exist for it to function, in the ca- 
pacities which it can bring to bear 
over a wide field of industrial ef- 
fort on a national scale, and in the 
equipment which it possesses to 
do that job well. 

From an insurance company, point- 
of-view, it is obvious that such a 
service presents logical opportu- 
nity for insurance to render an 
enlarged and more effective serv- 
ice. From industry's point-of-view, 
such benefits as accrue will be re- 
flected directly in industrial earn- 
ings. From the viewpoint of labor, its 
worthwhileness cannot be gainsaid 
because any improvement in the 


health of industrial workers and 
their families benefits such workers 
individually and, therefore, collec- 
tively as well. 

Therefore, with the special aids 
and facilities which are in the 
hands of the casualty insurance 
industry, with the sales point-of- 
view which exists and is part of the 
stock-in-trade of casualty insurers, 
it requires only the decision of top 
management to undertake this task 
to see the objective well started on 
its way to accomplishment. A few 
of us have already gone a consid- 
erable distance down the road 
which we are here approaching 
and the results to be gained are 
definitely worthwhile. 

I have had some difficulty, my- 
self, in trying to decide just what is 
industrial health. ‘To me there are 
two kinds: good health and poor 
health. All poor health is of na- 
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tional importance and this in- 
cludes poor health influence on 
industrial effort as it affects the 
individual, and from a collective 
point-of-view as well. The influ- 
ences of poor health may be direct, 
affecting the worker himself, or 
indirect as in the case of his family. 
The indirect effects are equally 
important to industry’s problem. 

Let’s briefly sum up some of 
the well-established and accepted 
facts in the case: 


(a) The average man loses 
6/10 days per annum from 
occupational causes. (b) The av- 
erage man loses 8-8/10 days 
per annum from non-occupational 
causes. I believe it is safe to say 
that the successful control of the 
non-occupational 
absences depends 
largely upon the 
ability to influence 
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human behavior — the habits of liv- 
ing or, perhaps we might better say, 
the habits of dying in small installments. 
Any industry, operating with 
inefficient machinery or equip- 
ment, which does not improve or 
replace that equipment is rele- 
gated to a lower place in the com- 
petitive level or it finds a new 
management. To survive, indus- 
trial management must improve 
its methods and machines or re- 
place them with more efficient 
methods and machines and it 
does not hesitate to do so, fre- 
quently at heavy cost. 

Payroll is unquestionably the 
largest single factor in indus- 
trial costs. It follows that, as 
manpower is efficient or ineffi- 
cient, so the payroll dollar is 
efficient or inefficient. Yet some 

manage- 
ments pay 
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attention to the effect of inefficient 
payroll dollars only to the extent 
of criticizing labor, labor unions 
and administration policies and 
by dwelling continually upon 
Humanity’s inhumanity to man- 
agement and to capital. 


Bic Jos TO BE DONE 


If this represents an accurate 
premise, it is apparent that there 
is a big job to be done by all hands 
and these inelude stockholders, 
directors, managements, superin- 
tendents, foremen, labor leaders, 
industrial commissions, the medi- 
cal and dental professions, public 
health agencies, insurance compa- 
nies and probably many others. 
Many of these are doing fine work, 
some not so fine. 

Insurance, in particular, has a 
golden opportunity now. 

I think it is basic to say that 
insurance companies are in the 
business of protection, and true pro- 
tection starts with prevention. Thus, 
insurance can best serve industry 
and itself by being more useful to 
industry. And to be more useful to 
industry, it must be more useful 
to labor, since labor is the subject 
with which the compensation in- 
surer must deal. 

“Me” and “mine” are the most 
important words in our language. 
The “‘me” interest dominates all 
people. Labor’s “‘me”’ interest is 


“my” and “‘my family’s” economic 
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NEVILLE PILLING 


Industry can influence the habit of workers 
dying in small installments 


welfare — “my health, my happi- 
ness, my family’s health and hap- 
piness.” In certain respects, labor’s 
“me” interest is inextricably tied 
to capital and management “me” 
interests. In this sphere, one factor 
stands out as non-contentious: the 
health of the worker and his family is 
of vital concern to both management 
and worker. 


Our AGEING PoPULATION 


The level of health of the indus- 
trial worker and his family as it 
has prevailed in business will al- 
most certainly become a more seri- 
ous problem in the future, due to 
the increasing influence of old age 
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and its diseases. With a total popu- 
lation incfease of 7.2% in the last 
ten years, the increase in those 65 
or more years old was 35% — and 
many) of these people suffer from 
chronic, progressive and disabling 
disorders which are particularly 
the problems of old age. This trend 
poses an increasingly serious con- 
dition which must be faced by in- 
dustrial management and for which 
there is only one practical cure; 
namely, continuous and compe- 
tent health education. 

I believe this to be the first and 
most vital component of any indus- 
trial health program. When it is 
combined with the facilities from 
which the industrial worker can 
draw service as he needs it for him- 
self and his family, it must bring 
benefits to labor and management. 


Aug.-Sept. 


When such a program is meas- 
ured by the yardsticks of the 
Individual’s benefit 
— results are justified 
Organized labor’s benefit 
—results are justified 
Management’s benefit 
—results are justified 


Capital’s benefit 
— results are justified 


National economics 
— results are justified 


I can see no valid basis of ob- 


jection in principle! As to method, 


Yes. Frequently these may be very 
objectionable to one or another in- 
terest, but methods can be changed 
to fit the circumstances. 

Let’s briefly consider this job of 
mass education. First, education 
does get results. If it did not, we 
are wastefully spending millions 
of dollars every month. However, 
formal mass education ends at a 
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certain point in the life of the 
average individual and thereafter 
his education does not keep up 
with the sciences. Probably the 
large majority of all per- 
sons does not attempt to 
maintain its educational 
level in tune with current 
developments. These per- 
sons may be found in all 
walks of life-—yes, even 
among the medical profession and 
in the insurance business. : In- 
dustry, too, has a major share of 
such persons and here I believe 
lies the most outstanding oppor- 
tunity for the workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance company. 


MANPOWER MAINTENANCE 

We are first and foremost sales 
organizations because for us to 
exist, every dollar of income must 
result from a sale made to some- 
one. We know sales methods. We 
sell managements on the need for 
protection; we sell claimants on 
the cost of an injury; we sell 
workers on the need for exercising 
care and avoiding injury, and, if 
we will, we can sell good health to 
workers in industry. We can take 
the package which medicine has 
on its shelves and distribute it 
to the consumer. 

How? By applying the simple 
principles which govern every suc- 
cessful sales program. Industrial 
organizations offer fertile fields for 
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mass education. A month-by- 
month program of manpower main- 
tenance or education for good 
health would produce incalculable 
benefits to all because health, 
good or bad, is so largely 
the product of living hab- 
its, good or bad. Habits as 
related to Mving are those 
acts which become auto- 
matic through repetition. 
Changes in the bad habits begin 
with a re-awakened consciousness 
of their performance and the un- 
desirability thereof. To reawaken 
this consciousness, requires re- 


peated reminders and, if such re- 
minders use well-tested sales meth- 
ods, changes in habits from bad to 


good are attainable. In making 
this assertion, I do not speak on 
the basis of conjecture or opinion. 
I speak from actual experience 
with exactly the kind of program 
herein described in general terms. 


EXAMPLE 


One case history is probably worth 
volumes of generality, a case involving 
a regular monthly educational good 
health program carried on among 
some 40,000 workers. This particular 
case has a very well-equipped plant 
hospital and facilities. Following the 
program which dealt with good dental 
habits, the dental clinic was swamped 
for weeks afterward with appoint- 
ments of workers for dental checkup. 
Following the program which dealt 
with tuberculosis, scores of requests 
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“TT NOT ONLY AMUSES THE BABY =IT MAKES THIS 
DINGBAT EASIER TO LIFT.” 








were made for tuberculin tests and 
X-ray where history seemed to indi- 
cate the possibility of an infection. The 
same experience followed the program 
subsequently presented on diabetes. 
And so it goes. That experience 
is not isolated but it happens to 
concern an institution where an 
ideal balance has been found em- 
bracing thorough, regular, con- 


tinuous and related educational 
activity to stimulate the desire of 
the worker for good health, and 
which concurrently made availa- 
ble to the worker those facilities 
which, are necessary to the attain- 
ment of such good health. 

Many times we become discour- 
aged with the lack of response but 
by a degree of persistence we find 
that early scoffers eventually be- 
come the strongest proponents. I 
feel confident that the workmen’s 
compensation insurance carrier, 
whose position is almost unique, 
can through its countless thou- 
sands of contact sources bring to 
industrial America a service, the 
value of which is almost beyond 
ordinary comprehension, if the 
managements of those insurers will 
envision the possibilities and initi- 
ate the simple steps which are nec- 
essary to make this present idea a 
living and practical treatment of 
the first function of modern insur- 
ance protection; namely, that of 
accident and disability preventions 


New Edition of Workmen’s Compensation Law 
Pamphlets Now Available 


NEW YORK and HAWAII containing all amendments through 
the close of the last session of their respective legislatures. Price 
$1.00 per copy. Please address orders or inquiries for quantity prices 
to Legislative Division, Association of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives, 60 John Street, New York (7). For NYC orders add 1% sales 
tax; for California deliveries, add 214% use tax. 





@ Much Depends on the 
Point of View 


So You Think You Saw an Accident! 





Testimony of So-Called Eye Witnesses Proves 
on Occasion to Be a Strange Mixture 
of Fact and Fancy 





> ONE OF THE most difficult prob- 
lems, if not the most difficult, in 
the investigation of motor claims 
is the attempt to try and obtain a 
more or less true and accurate 
picture of what took place. Long 
experience has shown that in nine 
cases out of ten, quite innocently 
perhaps, witnesses will always 
side, or attempt to side, with one 
of their own kind who has been 
involved in an accident or collision. 

What is required by an investi- 
gator is a true and accurate rep- 
resentation, whether for or against; 
in fact, the witness who deliber- 
ately tries to colour his evidence to 
please the party he favours, is far 
more dangerous than the witness 
who will make a frank and honest 
statement regarding his impres- 
sions, whether in favour of the 
motorist or not. 

Cases have occurred where, in a 
motorist’s anxiety to render atten- 
tion to the injured party, he has 
rushed forward, pushed aside wit- 


Reprinted from the African Insurance 
Record, Cape Town. 


nesses, yelled and screamed at 
them to “do something and not 
stand like a lot of fools,’’ with the 
result that the whole throng have 
become intensely anti-motorist and 
although the accident may have 
occurred at a normal speed of say 
20 m.p.h., everyone will exag- 
gerate to make it seem more like 
50 m.p.h. Witnesses have been 
known to say that had it not been 
for the obnoxious attitude of the 
motorist, they would not have been 
so keen or anxious to have given 
evidence against him. The reasons, 
therefore, for biased evidence have 
to be carefully considered. 

It is amazing in how many cases 
it will be found that witnesses 
quite truthfully and honestly make 
most extraordinary statements and 
admissions. They are not in any 
way anxious to testify particularly 
for the motorist or the pedestrian, 
but their imagination appears to 
become mixed up with their actual 
visual recordings, and the result 
is a most colourful story which 
on being analyzed by a _ legal 
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mind, would be found to be abso- 
lutely useless. 


A car was being driven by Mrs. A. 
in a westerly direction. She was ac- 
companied by a gentleman in the 
front seat, and a lady and two gentle- 
men in the rear seat. The weather was 
perfectly clear and fine, with no fog, 
mist or rain. On the lady’s left was a 
line of stationary cars extending for 
some considerable distance. The car 
was proceeding at about 25 miles per 
hour. Mrs. A.’s testimony was: 


“T suddenly saw three or four children 
dash out from between two of the cars. 
One little child was struck by the left 
mudguard of the car. I felt the car pass 
over his body. The shock caused me to 
lose control of the car and I collided 
with a lamp standard about 175 yards 
down the road on the right-hand side.” 


The gentleman in the front seat: 


“T saw four children dash out from 
behind two cars .... we ran over one 
child. I felt the bump. The left mudguard 
struck the child . . . the car swerved to 
the right and collided with a pole.” 


The gentleman in the rear seat, left: 


“I saw the children. The left mudguard 
struck one child. The car went over it and 
then collided with a pole on the right- 
hand side of the road.” 


The lady in the rear seat, center: 


“T saw the children but do not re- 
member what happened.” 


The gentleman in the rear seat, 
right-hand side: 


**T saw four children . . . three drew 
back, the car struck one. I do not re- 
member if the car passed over it. The 
car swerved to the other side of the road 
and crashed into a telegraph pole.” 


On the case coming for preliminary 
trial, it was discovered to the amaze- 
ment of everyone, including the at- 
torneys and counsel, that the child 
killed was a girl, and that she had 
been standing on the right-hand side 
of the road near the pole with which 
the car had collided. 

In all there were five witnesses in 
the car. They were people of high 
repute, including two businessmen of 
standing. Their evidence was entirely 
uncoloured and in no way purposely 
exaggerated. Three of them felt the 
car go over the child and three of 
them saw the left mudguard hit the 
child, whereas nothing of the sort had 
happened at all. The right-hand guard 
had struck a little girl standing on the 
pavement and the car did not go over 
anyone! 


@ Asa part of its general public relations campaign, the Dallas Insurance 
Agents Association is mailing to 3,000 Dallas County business executives 
the pamphlet on “The Employment of Disabled War Veterans and 
Other Disabled Persons” as prepared by the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives. 





THERMAL WONDER. Those HISTORIC DECISION. The Supreme Court has recently said that fire insurance is 
used to a cumbersome heater will interstate commerce. Left to right, seated: Justice Stanley F. Reed and Owen J. Rob- 
be interested in this, planned  erts (not participating); Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone (against decision); Justices 
for postwar. Weight, 21 Hugo L. Black (favoring); Felix Frankfurter (against). Standing: Justices Robert H 
pounds; 200,000 BTU’sanhour. Jackson(against); William O. Douglas, Frank Murphy and Wiley Rutledge (favoring). 


A News Parade 


PLANE NAMED FOR INSURANCE POST. This photo has been for- 
warded by the U. S. Treasury Department to Insurance Post 1081, 
American Legion. Plane is a North American P-51 Mustang Fighter, 
named because of the Post's successful staging of a war bond drive in the 
New York insurance district. Post members are being congratulated. 


News Parade ¥ 


SHIP NAMED FOR INSURANCE 
LEADER. The Liberty Ship “Law- 
rence J. Brengle’”’ recently launched at 
Baltimore; was sponsored by widow 
of well-known insurance underwriter. 
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WITH THE ASSOCIATION. Shown here are 
Miss Betty J. Swick and Miss Frances M. McBride. 
Both girls, Association receptionists at Sixty John 
Street. They did excellent work as “victory bonda- 
diers” in the Fourth War Loan Drive, and fol- >» 


A Insurance Personalities 


HONOR STUDENTS. These graduates of the National Association’s 100-hour curriculum were 


> lowed with similar activities in the Fifth Drive, sell- 
ing more than $10,000 to individuals. Third panel 
shows Thorp McClusky, Publications Editor of the 
Association’s National Conservation Bureau. Mr. 
McClusky, who wrote “George Spelvin,” in last > 


_. photographed during the final class session of the school that was sponsored recently by the Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, Insurance Exchange. Reading clockwise, these members of NAIA’s gradua- 


tion class are Reginald L. Price, Mrs. Ina M. Steagall, Hugh B. Houser, Mrs. Helen C. Horne, Mrs. 
Willie Hood White, Ernest F. Young, W. E. Dellinger, Jr., James De Loache, Jr., and Julia Ann Keith. 
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writer of repute, having writ- QUIZ KIDS. The Insurance Women’s Club of Los Angeles has defeated a group 
in 2,000,000 “words.” Mod- from the San Francisco Insurance Women’s League over a Coast-to-Coast Quiz of 
has published his “The Con- Two Cities. The happy smiles on the faces of these Los Angeles girls proclaim them 
t,” and Monogram is now the winner. At left is Stu Wilson, director of the program; in center is Doris Jack- 
ry “When Zombies Walked.” son, President of the Los Angeles Club and Publicity Chairman of the N.A.LW. 


PICTURES 


Insurance Personalities V 


Friends of Clyde HIKING 25 AT 77. Charles Priestman, the Secretary- HALL OF FAME. Duluth’s latest addi- 
field man for a Treasurer of the Ontario, Canada, Fire and Casualty tion to its “Hall of Fame” is an insur- 
affiliate, were Insurance Agents Association, takes an annual 25-mile ance man, Charles F. Liscomb. He was 
returned —wear- walk to keep him fit. Although he is now approach- selected by a committee of 19 as the 
crop of whiskers. ing 78, he completed his walk in exactly 5% hours. community’s leading citizen of the year. 
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PLAYED WITH FIRE. Four-year-old Robert Pease sits on steps of shell 
of his apartment home, contemplates a book of matches and realizes 
what damage one match can do. Fire that started when Robert played 


with a match while his mother had stepped next door, caused first-degree 


burns to an 11-months-old baby; three other children were rescued. 


A Insurance Coverages 









SUES FOR $75,000. Madison Sq. Gar- 
den sued by Carol Phillips, when, at 
rodeo, wild cow landed in her lap — 
“causing dizzy spells, insomnia, crying 
spells, leg injury, and after-effects.” 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES ~ 


1,000,000. G. C. Hamilton agency, West 
“oronto, in 1933, insured truck for $40, 
ow $6000 line. Truck driver, Harvey 
iKaster drove a million miles without acci- 
dent, receives award from Safety League. 


se 





Safety Slants V 


200;000. The National Safety Council's 200,000th No-Accident 
Driver Award was awarded to Oscar Halverson, /eft, civilian truck 
driver for the Navy in Keyport, Washington. Also shown is Lt. (jg) 
E. J. Wolaver, U. S. N. At luncheon tendered Mr. Halverson, the award 
was made by Earl F. Campbell, right, of the National Safety Council. 





National Board Sponsors Radio Program 


> SEEKING a still fuller understanding of their policies and practices, 
the capital stock fire insurance companies are now sponsoring a regular 
series of Saturday night news broadcasts over Blue Network stations. 


The broadcasts feature, for 


fifteen-minute periods, Leland Stowe, 


news correspondent and commentator, whose 18 years as a foreign 
correspondent have brought him such honors as the Pulitzer Prize and 
Legion d’Honneur. Over 70 stations are carrying the National Board’s 
new radio series. Stations participating, as of the time we went to press, 


are: 


7:15 P.M. Eastern War Time: WJZ, 
New York; WHDH, Bostéh; WSPR, 
Springfield; WORC, Worcester; 
WNBH, New Bedford; WMUR, 
Manchester; WFCI, Providence-Paw- 
tucket; WNBC, Hartford; WELI, 
New Haven; 

WNAB, Bridgeport; WFIL, Phila- 
delphia; WCBM, Baltimore; WMAL, 
Washington; WRNL, Richmond; 
WTRY, Troy; WMFF, Plattsburg; 
WAGE, Syracuse; WGR, Buffalo; 

KQV, Pittsburgh; WWVA, Wheel- 
ing; WJW, Cleveland; WXYZ, De- 
troit; WITOL, Toledo; WSAI, Cin- 
cinnati; WING, Dayton; WCOL, Co- 
lumbus; WMRN, Marion; 

WOCB, Hyannis; WATR, Water- 
bury; WHDL, Olean; WAYS, Char- 
lotte; WJHL, Johnson City; WGAC, 
Augusta; WCOS, Columbia; WINC, 
Winchester; WAKR, Akron; WOLS, 
Florence. 


6:15 P.M. Central War Time: WLS, 
Chicago; WOWO, Fort Wayne; 
WTCN, Minneapolis-St. Paul; 
KBUR, Burlington; WREN, Law- 
rence; WEMP, Milwaukee; KHMO, 
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Hannibal; WINN, Louisville; WAGA, 
Atlanta; WSIX, Nashville; KXOK, 
St. Louis; KFRU, Columbia; WISH, 
Indianapolis. 


9:15 P.M. Central War Time: USGN, 
Birmingham. 


9:30 P.M. Central War Time: KXEL, 
Waterloo; KCMO, Kansas City. 


9:45 P.M. Central War Time: WOC, 
Davenport. 


9:30 P.M. Mountain War Time: 
KVOD, Denver; KFBC, Cheyenne; 
KENO, Las Vegas; KUTA, Salt 
Lake City. 

Mountain War Time: 


10:15 P.M. 
KGHF, Pueblo. 


8:30 P.M. Pacific War Time: KECA, 
Los Angeles; KGO, San Francisco; 
KJR, Seattle; Kex, Portland; KFMB, 
San Diego; KTKC, Fresno-Visalia; 
KFBK, Sacramento; KWG, Stock- 
ton; KERN, Bakersfield; KOH, Reno; 
KTMS, Santa Barbara; KPQ, Wenat- 
chee; KHUB, Watsonville; KGA, 
Spokane. 





Did ou Reed (ete... 


Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 


Types or Losses 


Prentiss B. Reed in 
Insurance Broker-Age 


Losses fall into four general categories 
(1) Buildings, (2) Personal property in 
use, (3) Personal property for sale (mer- 
chandise) and (4) Rights or benefits of 
use or possession. 


INSURANCE AGAINST DISHONESTY 


George W. Patterson in 
Credit Executive 


Instances where unexpected dishon- 
esty losses have jeopardized or ruined the 
financial well-being of an entire business 
structure are numerous. 

Illustrative is the case of the George 
W. Hormel Packing Company of Austin, 
Minnesota. In July, 1921, a series of de- 
falcations by the comptroller amounting 
to a total of $1,187,000 was uncovered. 
As a result, the company was worth 
$14,000 less than nothing. There was no 
fidelity bond, although a blanket fidelity 
bond in an amount of one million dollars 
could have been purchased for something 
in the neighborhood of $20,000. 

Fortunately, under the guiding genius 
of Mr. Hormel and with the patience of 
his creditors, the firm was able to sur- 


vive. Such a result does not usually fol- 
low a large dishonesty loss that is not 
covered by dishonesty insurance. Inci- 
dentally, the comptroller was a Sunday 
School teacher and possessed a person- 
ality whose propensities as an embezzler 
would hardly have been suspected. 
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Cartoon from Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


advertisement in Sales Management 





DID YOU READ 


Dear WirtH A Goop AGENT oR BROKER 


A, F. Elbert in 
The Local Agent 


Let us assume a man buys a dwelling. 
Sure, he knows there is property insur- 
ance to be had, but what kind should he 
buy? How much should he buy? Should 
he cover only fire damage? How about 
gas explosion? Chemical explosions? Does 
fire insurance cover explosion damage? 
How about windstorm damage? What 
if an irresponsible air enthusiast uses his 
house for a landing field? What if the 
home is damaged by burglars? What if 
the milkman, or the child across the 
street or the maid falls down the front 
steps and suffers a fractured leg? Can 
he cover these exposures? How? What is 
the best and most economical method? 

Well, he can go down town and buy 
insurance over some counter and trust 
that the arrangement will hold up if and 
when he develops a claim. 

Or, he can call a good agent or broker 
who will come out and look over the 
premises. The agent will further service 
the home buyer by pointing out fire 
hazards and accident hazards, and will 
discuss other possibilities of loss or dam- 
age. The agent will check the value of 
the building at current reconstruction 
costs against the amount of insurance. 
The agent will suggest the best arrange- 
ment of coverages to protect the man 
against the perils he fears. 

The agent will study these new cover- 
ages, call on the policyholder, and may 
suggest changing some of the policies 
over to the new type. This often results 
in reduced cost or broader insurance 
for the policyholder. Is this service? 

As the neighborhood changes, the ex- 
posures change. The agent will check the 
rate makeup. Possibly a rate reduction 
can be obtained for the assured. Serv- 
ice? 

As the assured’s circumstances change, the 


THESE... 





Just Before the Battle 

















‘‘He’s sorry because you don’t carry acci- 
dent insurance.’”’—National Underwriter 





agent will recommend other coverages 
to meet changing needs and exposures 
As prices go up and down, the agent will 
check the changes against the amount of 
insurance carried. Service? 


OrrerR VARIETY 
Canadian Underwriter 


There is a type of person whose mind 
is capable of only one thought at a time. 
This type of person may be thinking of 
buying plate glass insurance — having 
seen somebody else’s window broken at 
Hallowe’en — and have all the fire in- 
surance he needs. So if an agent ap- 
proaches him anent fire insurance he 
merely declines, and never thinks of 
asking about plate glass insurance. He 
merely waits until someone comes along 
to sell him on plate glass coverage. The 
moral is obvious: The agent should be that 
someone in the first place. Don’t get a 
name as a one-line agent. 
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Ex-SEervice MEN 
* RETURNING TO INSURANCE 
The National Underwriter 

Company executives, particularly per- 
sonnel officers, are much interested in 
the percentage of ex-service men who 
come back for their old jobs on being 
discharged. 

A point that may be significant about 
the unanimity with which ex-service 
men are returning to their old jobs is that 
now, if ever, they could write their own 
tickets in other lines of work in which 
they might conceivably be more in- 
terested than insurance. Not only is 
there the widely-publicized manpower 
shortage but employers are falling over 
themselves to get men who are draft- 
proof. 





And Is He Bonded? 











Sean's HAD 


DID YOU CHECK 
ON THAT NEW 
CASHIER 2 








Courtesy of The Weekly Underwriter 


In view of this; it ‘seéms ‘likely that 
when the war’s end releases men whole- 
sale and there is no longer a dearth of 
employable males in civilian enterprises 
the’ insurance companies’ will not have 
to worry too much for fear that ‘‘glam- 
orous”’ ‘new projécts will lure their former 
employers away to any great extent. 

At variance with this record of con- 
sistent return to the fold are some of the 
statements made by men still in service 
when they come back to the home 
offices on leave. Quite a few of these 
men tell their friends that when the 
war is over they are going into aviation 
or some other activity in which they 
have acquired skill during the war. 
But the practical difficulties in the way 
of large-scale expansion of aviation and 
similarly seductive enterprises may dis- 
suade many young men who are in- 
terested in financial return and steadi- 
ness of work more than blazing new 
trails in industry. 


SAEs PoInt 
Insurance Advocate 


One of the assured of an office pro- 
ducer telephoned for a rate for insurance 
on a fur coat valued at $500. The pro- 
ducer quoted $5 for one year and the 
assured advised him that she would let 
him know. Subsequently the producer 
was drafted. The same assured tele- 
phoned the office again to place the 
order and confirm the rate. The rate of 
$12.50 for three years was quoted to her 
by the office. Without questioning the 
quotation the assured accepted the 
three-year term. Similar cases have oc- 
curred where a five-year quotation was 
given without the usual three-year quo- 
tation and the order placed for the 
five-year term. This not only means 
greater income at once for the producer 
but reduces overhead expense for all 
parties involved. 





cA “Picture of “Mr. Average Man”’ 


BRANIFF 


PHIL C. 


[HE MOST INTERESTING person in the 
world is the average man. The average 
man is 39 around the chest, 40 around 
the waist, 96 around the golf course 
and a nuisance around home. 

He gets up first in the morning, is 
second at the morning newspaper, 
third in the bathroom and practically 
misses the bus to town. He wears a 
conventional gray or brown suit witha 
white shirt but always thought he’d be 
at his best in a checkered suit with a 
dark flannel shirt and a bright red tie. 
He passes up the French fried potatoes 
and the hot rolls at lunch and then 
eats mince pie to bridge the gap. 

He can hit two quail out of five 
tries, catches an occasional fish, plays 
poker once a month, opens with a 
large pair, bluffs when he is winner 
and doesn’t like conversation when he 
is loser. He complains about taxes, 
shortage of labor, rationing and poli- 
tics. He has a favorite football team 
but will take the other team and four- 
teen points. 

He drinks three cups of coffee per 
day, has bacon four days per week, 
likes his toast hot and is always going 
to clean out the garage some Saturday 
afternoon. He has three false teeth, 
five fillings, a small cavity and needs a 
hair cut. He shaves once a day with 
an extra thrown in on appropriate 
occasions. 

He contributes regularly to the sup- 
port of his pastor, congressman, poker 
friends and many others who are not 
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mentioned on his income tax return. 
He takes reducing exercises regularly 
three days in a row sometimes and 
holds his stomach in when people look 
like they are about to tell him he is 
getting fat. 

He wears the ties people give him 
for Christmas and knows some stories 
about the same color. He can’t re- 
member much about The Lady of The 
Lake or Julius Caesar but can do a 
complete rendition of The Face on 
The Barroom Floor and Our Nell. 

He reads mystery stories and doesn’t 
peek into the back of the book to see 
how they come out. He likes certain 
pictures no matter who painted them 
and couldn’t tell you for the life of him 
what Mrs. Soandso wore at the dance. 

He needs a new suit of dinner 
clothes and there is a rip in his hunting 
coat. He is supposed to live to be 74, 
had pains at 22, should have been shot 
at 30 and feels fine at 48. He has spar- 
rows in the attic, termites in the floor- 
ing, and mice in the pantry. 

He’s going to buy a small farm 
someday, just outside of town, and live 
there — and do part of the farm work 
personally. He’s too old to join the 
army, too young to enjoy social secu- 
rity and too lazy to exercise down to 
the correct weight. You meet himevery 
day at the bank, in the store, in the of- 
fice and on the street, and in front of 
the mirror. 

(P. S.: He’s a regular guy. You really 
ought to know him better.) 
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Better a TACTLESS Salesman 
than a FACTLESS Salesman 


In a recent examination of more than 200 new books considered 
typographically outstanding, Baskerville type led all others in 
number of such books published. (Note: The headline and text type 
regularly used in the JourNAL is and always has been, Baskerville.) 


Small 1940 cars of a popular American make have been selling in 
Japan recently for as much as $15,000. (Causes: inflation and 
scarcity.) 


A survey of 22 agents in a Pennsylvania city indicated that 98% of 
their insureds were pleased to get the additional coverage of medical 
payments, including named insured, for such a small additional 
premium. 


Motor vehicles are the only means of transportation for 18,000,000 
workers, many of them engaged in war production. 


An average of 140 tornadoes a year have occurred ever since 1916. 


The average automobile consists of 15,000 parts. Normally, all can 
readily be replaced — except the driver. — Chicago Tribune 


Like your open fireplace? Alas, there’s danger in everything. In a 
recent ten-year period, hot ashes and coals from open fires caused 
a property loss of $31,000,000. 


In a 12-year experience of The Pullman Company, where workers 
are required to wear goggles, only two eye injuries occurred. 


According to one company’s survey of check crimes, 50% of the 
claims made under their forgery bonds were caused by forgery 
of endorsement; 45% by forgery of maker’s name; and the re- 
mainder by raising and altering. 


A survey made by a large company among its group policyholders, 
covering experience of several years, revealed that the average 
period for disability for all the disabled persons was 36 days a year. 
For each one disabled in the course of his work, two suffered non- 
occupational disability. 
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PREVENTION PROTECTION 


Carry adequate insur- 


Take every safety pre- 
ance—in capital stock 


caution—at home, in 
the streets, on the job. companies. 





More Usable Ideas for Today 


Chis Office Never Closes 


]. Gordon Gaines, Inc. of Akron, 
Ohio, is one — is it the only? — agency 
that stays open 24 hours a day, in or- 
der to sell and service “those who 
want to buy.” You can buy insurance 
there at two o’clock in the afternoon 
or two o’clock in the morning. Experi- 
ence of this office seems to indicate that 
plenty of people buy at both hours! 


Role of Testimonial Letters 
Chere’s nothing like a satisfied client. 
And if you have ’em, why not tell 
others about ’em? Best of all, let them 
tell others for you. Word-of-mouth 
advertising along these lines is im- 
mensely effective, but it’s somewhat 
limited. You can “‘multiply” by judi- 
cious use of proper testimonial letters. 
Suggestions for such letters: 

To be avoided: Impersonal generali- 
ties; undignified familiarity; indis- 
criminate or exaggerated praise 

To be striven for: Personal note; it 
must be interesting to read; tell a 


story — why the insurance was pur- 


chased, how it worked out, why as- 
sured is well pleased. Have the. letter 
appear on the assured’s own letter- 
head; include details of services, dates 
and amounts. Exhibit in cellophane 
“envelope” or attractive loose-leaf 
binder. 

(We will be glad to receive from 
readers, for this page, examples of out- 
standing testimonial letters bearing on 
any phase of casualty-surety service.) 
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Classified Reclassified 


P. J. Teen of Chicago, was consider- 
ably intrigued by this want ad: 


Secure Payment 
by Asking for It 


While fully appreciating that small 
risks afford good opportunity for giv- 
ing service and broadening your con- 
tacts, it’s important that even these 
small risks have good credit standing. 
Assume that a certain small case takes 
quite a bit of your time and that, 
while you may “break even” finan- 
cially, perhaps you’re not very much 
ahead when all direct and indirect 
costs are figured. In such a case it’s 
important you suffer no credit loss. 

A Pittsburgh agency which, after 13 
years in business, is yet to have its 
first credit loss, asks boldly, ““How do 
you expect to pay for this insurance?” 

If immediate payment in full cannot 
be secured, they proceed with a state- 
ment along these lines: “The pre- 
mium, of course, is due at the policy 
inception, but the company concerned 
has, for your convenience, arranged a 
short period for you to make payment. 
Naturally, we want to protect that 
privilege by paying with reasonable 
promptness. If you can’t pay the full 
premium now, we will be willing to 
accept one-half now, and the balance 
in 30 (or 60) days.” 

With such a statement, the insured 
feels that a courtesy has indeed 
been extended him. 


The Producer’s 


Two Commandments 


Don’t consider an order an order 
until it’s paid for. 

Don’t spend a commission until it’s 
earned. 


Aug.-Sept. 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY. Subcontractors 
for vital work. To assist us in producing a large 
quantity of heavy duty axles and transfer cases 
for army trucks, now urgently required on large 
government production program. We want to 
talk immediately to. manufacturers with experi- 
ence and available facilities for machining of 
forgings and malleable castings, or for gear 
cutting, together with facilities for assembling. 
We will pay for all necessary tools, jigs and fix- 
tures, and will provide at no cost to you, any 
additional machine tool equipment that you 
may need. 





Mr. Teen’s clever re-version reads: 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY. Live insurance 
agent who has the knowledge and: alertness 
necessary to take over the responsibility for 
proper coverage of vital war material — ma- 
chine tool equipment. This expensive and prac- 
tically irreplaceable equipment must be fully in- 
sured while in transit between a main location 
and one or more subcontractors’ plants, after 
arrival, and while awaiting transportation, and 
insurance must continue until each piece has 
been tested and accepted as satisfactory. 





Is Insurance ‘‘Sold’’? 


Ye Editor holds fast to his (personal) 
opinion, born of more than 20 years of 
varied insurance experience in many 
lines, that there is not enough real 
salesmanship in insurance. 

Consider, for instance, the propor- 
tion of general insurance “‘sold” be- 
cause of legal or moral duress, actual 
or implied — such as workmen’s com- 
pensation; fire coverages in connec- 
tion with mortgages; certain types of 
bonds; and automobile coverage in 
connection with the (indirect) effect 
of financial responsibility laws on the 
“sales” of automobile insurance, to 
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mention only a few of many lines. 
Were general insurance men to take 
a leaf from the salesmanship abilities 
of the average life man, we predict that 
sales of property and liability insur- 
ance would skyrocket considerably. 


Cartoons-in-Color 
Enliven Agency Walls 


Have you considered the advertising 
value of your office walls? What do 
you display on them? 

Samuel F. Powell, of Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, has a continued office 
display which features framed cartoon 
showcards in color, which humorously 
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put across a sales message on some 
form of insurance. One of these is re- 
produced here. 

Mr. Powell has been using these 
showcards for about ten months (dur- 
ing which time his production has 
increased). He finds business popping 
up that he never before thought ex- 
isted; new business has come from 
people that he previously had been 
unable to sell. 

“In analyzing this form of selling,” 
says Mr. Powell, “we find that most 
people who come into the office look 
at the showcards, since cartoons-in- 
color appeal to people, as evidenced by 
the popularity of newspaper comics.” 


SORRY NEPHEW, 
SEE SAM POWELL’ 
FOR YOUR BONDS 


GUARDIAN A ADMINISTRATOR 
BONDS SOLD HERE 
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Advertising Messages on Car 


An annual premium income of about 
$135,000 in a town of 10,000 popula- 
tion is not at all unusual for James S. 
Stafford of Oskaloosa, Iowa. A ca- 
pacity for getting along with people, 
a ground floor location for his agency, 
and a firm belief in the value of adver- 
tising all contribute to this result. 


Mr. Stafford even uses his automo- 
bile for advertising purposes as indi- 
cated by the accompanying photo. 
Whenever there is a special “‘town 
day,” parade or other celebration, he 
‘temporarily decorates” his car. 

Moreover, he is quick to utilize any 
special occasion that will give him an 
opportunity to render a civic service. 

For instance, a horse show was held 
at the edge of town recently. Mr. Staf- 
ford wanted to advertise at the show, 
but was told that this was not feasible 
However, learning that war bonds 
were to be sold there, he secured per- 
mission to put a sign on the roof of his 
car, urging people to buy bonds. In 
the window of the car he inserted a 
smaller sign reading, “Insure with 
J. S. Stafford.” The president asked 
him to lead the parade in his car! 


Humorous Slant 
in Direct Mail 


Writing an advertising leaflet so 
good that it was actually written up 
some time ago in a column of a local 
newspaper — that’s the case with 
Granville Steelman of Atlantic. City. 
His opus, entitled “If you wish to 
Avoid Accidents, Illness and Death’’: 


1. Keep away from automobiles. 
Thirty-five thousand were killed and 
1,300,000 were injured in automobile 
accidents last year. 

2. Don’t go home. Home accidents 
accounted for 33,000 deaths and 4,850,- 
000 injuries last year. 

3. Give up sports, recreations and 
vacations. Outdoor accidents account 
for 15,000 deaths and 1,800,000 injuries 
annually. 

4. Keep away from the office, store 
or shop. Occupational accidents cause 
17,000 deaths and 1,400,000 injuries 
yearly. 

5. Don’t travel. Four thousand are 
killed and 200,000 injured in accidents 
that happen to people who use trains or 
steamships. Beyond all of this, millions 
more contract illness and thousands die 
as a result. So remain permanently in 
bed — wear a mask — and don’t breathe 
while anyone else is in the room. 


One Thing Well 


B. D. Cole, Inc., “Insurance Special- 
ists’ of West Palm Beach, Florida, 
make good use of two agency slogans: 
“Our time, thought and efforts are 
devoted to doing one thing. We en- 
deavor to do that one thing well.” 
“B. D. Cole, Inc., is more than an 
insurance agency; it is an institution.” 
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. . » ACCIDENT 
Soft Spot. A baby, six months old, fell 


out of second-story window and landed 
plump into his own baby carriage 
parked below (Los Angeles). 


. AUTOMOBILE 


Road Hog. A new automobile hazard 
has arisen. A hog was found eating a 
farmer’s plastic license plates (Scipio, 
Utah) Pedal Extremity. A 
speaker who addressed a luncheon club 
on the benefits of walking, left afoot — 
someone meanwhile had stolen his car 
(Boonville, Mo.). 


. .. BURGLARY 


Seat of the Trouble. When a holdup 
occurred, a cashier sat down with a thud 
on a stool at her cash register. The rob- 
ber took from the register $41 she had 
started to count. When he left, she took 
from atop the stool the rest of the money, 
$200, she had already counted (Los 
Angeles)... Jackpot Hit. 1,500 
movie-goers, watching a Keno game 


being conducted from the stage, saw a 
hand reach through the backdrop and 
pick up something, thought it was part 
of the show. When it came time to dis- 
tribute the prize money, the $200 jack- 
pot was gone (Los Angeles). 

... Fe 


Gilded Lily. Fined $50 for smoking 
aboard a docked steamship, the culprit 
said his job was that of firewatcher — 
to see that nobody smoked aboard ship 
. . . In Hot Water. Why did the en- 
tire house burn down? Because a farmer 
tried to heat his bath water by building 
a fire under the tub (Clearfield, Utah). 


... LIABILITY 


Java Justice. During an argument with 
the waiter over an additional cup 0” 
coffee, a diner fractured his leg. A jury 
awarded him penal and punitive dam- 
ages for $25,000 in his suit against the 
restaurant (Chicago) . . . Total Loss. 
A small red squirrel caused damage 
amounting to $1,000 when it touched a 
12,000 volt line of a power plant’s main 
sub-station, which caused a short circuit 
to the framework. The squirrel was a 
total loss (Chicago). 

. .. PLATE GLass 


Added Distraction. Twenty-two per- 
sons were cut by flying glass or affected 
by smoke when a movie theater’s air- 
cooling unit exploded. Windows of five 
near-by stores were shattered (Fair 
Town, N. J.) ... Cutting Up. On 
mischief bent, someone walked down 
the main street of town and, using a 
glass cutter, slashed store windows right 
and left (Richmond). 

. » » MISCELLANY 
Costly Cocoanut. One of Florida’s 
famous cocoanuts fell off a tree and 
landed on a tourist from Pennsylvania, 
who promptly filed a suit for $50,000 
against the town (West Palm Beach). 








A YEAR AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


For the most part, all men interviewed are favorable to the agent. Almost two- 
thirds consider the service of the agent helpful at times; 26% said the agent was 
indispensable, and slightly less than 10% said the agent is not necessary. — Cur- 
tis Survey. 


Today more than ever the security storage facilities of many banks, the payroll divisions 
of many an industry and the open-stock exposures of business houses are overtaxed by 
circumstances which are an outgrowth of the present war. The normal possibility of 
attack is further complicated by the metal-cutting skills being developed by many in the 
phenomenal growth of the metal working iaieswien. Skills that formerly were re- 
stricted to a few specialists are now being acquired by a large number of persons and 
may become a factor to be considered when the standard of existing protective con- 
struction has to be evaluated. — John S. Cruickshank. 


In the interest of “safety from accidents’ — STOP... LOOK... AND 
LISTEN. And for “safety from fire,’ clean up and out; separate risks and iso- 
late hazardous processes and operations; and secure proper fire protection, 
maintain it, and be sure you know how to use it. — Curtis R. Welborn. 


There is no work to be done in this business of ours that cannot be done efficiently by 
women once they have been educated and trained. — Edward C. Stone. 


One of the best services you can render an assured is to make him a detailed 
survey of his insurance needs. This survey, if properly handled, will embody 
most other services. Always make a complete survey, because half a survey is 
worse than none. — Russell Lindsey. 





Since Last We Met 


{News of Association Activities Appearing in the Insurance Magazines] 


‘EFFECT OF SHIFTING POPULATION seen as the several Index Bureaus in middle 
west and Pacific Coast report substantial increase in number of claims filed in 
early part of this year, a large percentage being filed by persons formerly living 
in other sections of country . . . Claims conditions in middle west and Pacific 
Coast generally satisfactory, according to report of Claims Bureau Manager 
‘Wayne Merrick, just returned from swing around the country. Volume of com- 
pensation claims progressively increasing. Some carriers’ offices on Pacific Coast 
report continued difficulty in securing manpower to handle claims . . . Casu- 
alty Claims Managers Councils organized in Minneapolis-St. Paul, Cleveland 
and Dallas. 


PuBLIC RELATIONS ACTIVITIES of Association being surveyed by G. Munroe 
Hubbard, Public Relations Counsel, who is later to submit recommendations 
. . » Statewide Teacher Training Institutes in Driver Education held in 20 
states, with assistance of National Conservation Bureau and the Association- 
sponsored Center for Safety Education of New York University . . . Commer- 
cial motor vehicles safety, operation and maintenance planned for Institute at 
‘Center for Safety Education in August . . . Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and National Conservation Bureau cooperate in holding two-day con- 
ferences to plan better traffic conditions in postwarera . . . Bureau brings out 
atest in series of ‘Employee Rule Booklets,” entitled ““Care and Use of Hand 
Tools.” Sample copy free on request. 


PROGRAM OF ACTION outlined by Association’s Executive Committee to study 
effect on insurance of recent Supreme Court decision. Special working commit- 
tee appointed . . . Two resolutions adopted at special meeting of Association 
favor plan of joint insurance committee representing fire, marine and casualty, 
for defining and maintaining lines of demarcation in respect to coverages . . . 
Richard C. Wagner promoted to post of Manager of the Association’s Casualty 
Department; William Hicks promoted to position of Treasurer; Hardy Burt, 
formerly director of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce’s radio and special fea- 
tures division, becomes Director of Publicity for the Association. 
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a survey on which this study is based is 
to be printed in summarized form by the 
Ohio State University Bureau of Business Re- 
search, and is part of what is perhaps the most 
complete study ever made of automobile finan- 
cial responsibility laws. It was conducted by 


Frank Lang, now Assistant Research Director 
for the Association of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives, who wrote more than 1,000 letters in 
connection with the study, conducted countless 
interviews, amassed many a statistic. Findings 
were based on data never before collected. 
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SPECIAL STUDY SECTION 


It’s a Privilege 
to Sit behind the Steering Wheel 


FRANK LANG 


NDIGNANT over the mounting deaths, 
I disfigurement and injuries caused 
by automobile accidents, public opin- 
ion in the last ten years has been 
vociferously demanding that a sense of 
responsibility be instilled in the half- 
formed minds who take advantage of 
the “destructive plaything” bestowed 
on them by the genius of civilization. 


I, PROBLEMS 

This demand has taken the form of 
rising call for legislation that will care 
for the automobile accident victim; 
and further, laws that will curb two 
principal evils: bad driving and un- 
compensated claims. In the hope of 
remedying this dual problem, the 
most popular type of this legislation 
— the financial responsibility law — 
has been enacted in 36 states. 

The laws of a small number of these 
states, which begin to operate imme- 
diately upon the happening of an ac- 
cident, are sound, rigidly enforced, 
and adequately publicized; those states 
are progressing rapidly toward the 


solution of the problem. On the other 
hand, the majority of financial respon- 
sibility laws are so limited in their 
scope and enforced in so few instances 
that they do not even reach the small 
proportion of drivers to whom they 
apply. These latter laws have not been 
able to cope with the problem of the 
uncompensated automobile accident. 

Then what methods can be em- 
ployed to increase efficiency of these 
acts so that they will accomplish their 
objectives? 


II. MEETING THE PROBLEMS 


The author believes that the prob- 
lem of the financially irresponsible 
motorist and his victim can be solved 
with partial, if not complete success, 
by approaching the problem from 
three fronts: 


(1) Putting “teeth” into the provisions 
of financial responsibility legislation. 

(2) Administering the act in such a 
manner that every provision is strictly 
enforced. 

(3) Broadening the scope of our auto- 
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mobile policy so as, at least, to assure 
every victim of an automobile acci- 
dent reimbursement for all -medical 
expenses incurred. 

Might not the following suggestions 


Responsibility laws along the follow- 
ing lines: * 

(a) Provide for mandatory accident 
reporting by every owner, operator 
and injured third party involved in an 


aid in accomplish- 
ing these objec- 
tives? The author 
hopes that they 
will at least stimu- 
late thought on the 
subject. 


III. Posstpie 

IMPROVEMENTS 
Stricter Driver's 
License Law 

(1) Enact and 
enforce a strict 
driver’s license 
law, as no finan- 
cial responsibility 
act can function 
efficiently with- 
out an accom- 
panying effective 
and properly ad- 
ministered driv- 
er’s license law. 
To sit behind the 
steering wheel is 
a privilege. 
Whether a person 
is worthy of this 








. PROBLEMS 


Prevention of accidents 
Compensation of claims 


. MEETING THE PROBLEMS 


Strengthening the law 
Enforcing the law 
Broadening the policies 


. POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENTS 


License law 
Financial responsibility law 
Accident reports 
Security deposits 
License suspension and plate 
revocation 
Requirements coordination 
Reports to officials 
Authority of officials 
Education of public 
Non-resident privileges 
Administration 
Operating funds 
Statistical records 
Coordination 
Cooperation 
a. Inter-state 
b. State-company 
Definition of functions 
Follow-up 
Coverage 
Advantages of extension 
Disadvantages of extension 








automobile acci- 
dent resulting in 
bodily injury or 
property damage 
above a certain 
minimum sum. It 
would be most ad- 
visable to secure 
accident reports 
from all injured 
persons who, 
after all, are the 
ones most con- 
cerned and whose 
reports represent 
the best basis to 
evaluate the full 
extent of injuries 
that are sustained. 

(b) Require all 
persons, owning 
or operating au- 
tomobiles, in- 
volved in an acci- 
dent resulting in 
bodily injury or 
property damage 
over a certain 
amount, to de- 


privilege should be tested scientifically 
aud the driver’s license law should as- 
sure that this privilege will be con- 
ferred only upon those persons with a 
good record of freedom from accidents. 


Strengthen Financial Responsibility Acts 


(2) Strengthen the provisions of our 
present Motor Vehicle and Financial 


posit security sufficient to satisfy any 

* Many of the provisions outlined are 
contained in some of the financial re- 
sponsibility laws in existence today and 
in the model bills of the American Auto- 
mobile Association, the National Con- 
ference of Street and Highway Safety 
and the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives. 
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possible judgment resulting from such 
accident. (This requirement might be 
coupled with a provision that it shall 
apply unless the responsible official 
finds that the person involved is prob- 
ably not liable for civil damages.) 

An owner or operator, having in ef- 
fect, at the time of the accident with 
respect to such motor vehicle, an auto- 
mobile liability policy, is not subject 
to this requirement. Proof of the future 
maintenance of financial responsibil- 
ity for a certain period should be re- 
quired of al motorists involved in an 
accident. 

Owners and operators must thus 
furnish security to satisfy any judg- 
ment arising from the first accident in 
such form and amount as may be re- 
quired by the responsible official. 
Most of the present financial respon- 


sibility acts do not make provision for 
the first accident and call for proof 
only when a judgment remains unsat- 
isfied. Experience, however, has proven 
that judgments. simply are not ob- 


tained when there is no financial 
responsibility. This provision, which 
has been working out very satisfac- 
torily in New Hampshire and New 
York, has the effect (1) of inducing the 
voluntary purchase of insurance, (2) 
in event the motorist is not insured, he 
is taken off the road unless he im- 
mediately gives and maintains secur- 
ity sufficient to take care of any lia- 
bility imposed upon him as a result 
of the accident. 

(c) Suspend a person’s operator’s 
license and revoke his registration 
plates if he fails to deposit sufficient 
security or pay a judgment within a 
certain period. Furthermore, no other 


Aug.-Sept. 


motor vehicle should be registered in 
the name of a person whose operator’s 
license or registration plates have 
been suspended nor any new license is- 
sued to him, unless and until he has de- 
posited security or paid the judgment 
and, in addition, furnished proof of 
financial responsibility for the future. 











FRANK LANG 
Could financial responsibility laws be further 
improved? 


(d) Increase the number of motor 
vehicle violations requiring the filing 
of proof of financial responsibility for 
reinstatement of license so as to include 
all violations requiring suspension 
under the driver’s license law. The 
license and registration certificates of 
any person guilty of such violation 
shall be suspended for the period 
provided by law regardless of his in- 
surance status, remain suspended, and 
shall not be renewed: no new license 
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shall be issued to such person nor shall 
any motor vehicle thereafter be regis- 
tered in the name of such person un- 
less he has furnished and maintains 
proof of his financial responsibility 
for the future. 

(e) Strengthen the provision re- 
quiring court clerks to send a report of 
a conviction or unsatisfied judgment to 
responsible state officials administer- 
ing the financial responsibility law. 
Establish a system of cross checking 
the above reports with those made by 
car operators and injured pedestrians. 

(f) Authorize the responsible state 
official to require proof of financial 
responsibility of any person whose 
driving record appears poor, even 
though he may not have been con- 
victed for a specific offense. Such a 
provision would prove particularly 
advantageous where the list of offenses, 
for violation of which the requirement 
of proof is mandatory, is limited. 

(g) Educate the public on all phases 
of financial responsibility acts and 
make a person required to file proof of 
financial responsibility conscious of 
the act. This may be accomplished by 
attaching to each operator’s license 
and registration certificate a short ab- 
stract of the law. Another suggestion 
is the issuance of a driver’s license of 
special color or form to everyone re- 
quired to file proof of financial re- 
sponsibility. 

(h) The operating privileges of a 
non-resident, suspended under the 
provisions of this act, shall remain sus- 
pended unless such a person has pre- 
viously given or should immediately 
give and thereafter maintain proof. 

Of course, it must be recognized 
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that the desirability and success of an 
amendment in any particular state 
depends on local factors and condi- 
tions. What may be acceptable and 
feasible in one state may not be in 
another. 


Administration 

(3) Improve the administrative 
procedure of financial responsibility 
acts along the following lines: 

(a) Allocate sufficient funds to the 
financial responsibility division to per- 
mit compilation of all necessary statis- 
tics and records for the administration 
of the acts and provide for adequate 
personnel. 

(b) Establish uniform - statistical 
records to be kept by all states op- 
erating a financial responsibility law. 
The author realizes that the great var- 
iation in the provisions will make it 
difficult to arrive at any uniform sta- 
tistical procedure. However, certain 
basic features are contained in every 
act which require the suspension of 
the license and the revocation of the 
registration plates. 

The National Conference on Uni- 
form Traffic Accident Statistics pre- 
pared a manual on “Uniform Defi- 
nitions of Motor Vehicle Accidents,” 
which was published in July, 1942, by 
the Bureau of Census of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. The use 
of the definitions in this manual 
would be of material aid to the sta- 
tistical division of each state depart- 
ment supervising the financial re- 
sponsibility act in the compilation of 
accurate statistics. Such _ statistics 
could then be collected and compared 
without difficulty on a nation-wide 
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basis. The comparison and exchange 
of operational data would benefit 
each department and would result in 
better understanding and enforce- 
ment of these acts. 

(c) Coordinate the work of the sta- 
tistical division handling the accident 
reports with the other traffic enforce- 
ment and safety education depart- 
ments of the state. A careful review of 
the accident reports will bring to the 
attention of the authorities bad road 
conditions and particular hazards re- 
vealed by accidents in certain locali- 
ties. Such information, if fully utilized 
in safety campaigns, can be a major 
factor in the reduction of traffic acci- 
dents and the promotion of safety. 

(d) Further closer cooperation be- 
tween the administrative officials of the 
different states. Assure that a driver, 
violating the traffic law of another 
state, will have his license suspended in 
his own state in addition to the com- 
pliance of the act, if any, of the state 
whose provisions he violated. This is 
done on the theory that a violation of 
the law in another state is as much evi- 
dence of the unsuitability of the par- 
ticular driver as a traffic violation in 
his own state. 

(e) Further and closer cooperation 
between state departments adminis- 
tering the act and the insurance com- 
panies. The establishment of a volun- 
tary assigned risk plan by the insur- 
ance companies, with the help of the 
state departments, has proven Very 
helpful — apparently necessary — to 
supplement the strict enforcement of 
a financial responsibility act with 
“teeth” in it. Such plans are in force 
in 18 states and were successful 
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wherever tried. The plans take care 
of the problems created by undesira- 
ble risks and provide for those who are 
unable to buy insurance through reg- 
ular channels but are in good faith 
entitled to coverage. 

(f) Define the exact function of 
courts and administrative bodies. 
Only in this way a close cooperation 
between these agencies and an affec- 
tive functioning of the act can be ex- 
pected to result. 

(g) Follow up, continually, the sus- 
pension orders made by the finan- 
cial responsibility division. Our survey 
showed that registration plates, in a 
number of states, were turned in or 
picked up only in a small part of all 
cases where an operator’s license was 
suspended. It is, therefore, of utmost 
importance that the enforcements of 
suspension of license and the revoca- 
tion of plates be checked at regular 
intervals to assure the perfect func- 
tioning of the act. 


Broader Coverage 

Extend the scope of our automobile 
policy as follows: Combine the present 
first-aid clause with the medical pay- 
ment coverage to pay for the medical 
cost of any party “involved” in an 
accident. This additional coverage 
should be made a part of the basic 
insurance and be included in the basic 
premium. The coverage would reim- 
burse injured parties for all medical 
expenses actually incurred, but no 
compensation would be paid for pain, 
loss of services or property damage. 
The coverage, however, would extend 
to pedestrians as well as occupants of 
the other car. 
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The present standard automobile 
policy contains a first-aid clause which is 
part of the payment clause of the in- 
surance agreement and provides for 
the payment of “. . . any expenses 
incurred by the insured, in the event 
of bodily injury, for such immediate 
medical and surgical relief to others as 
shall be imperative at the time of the 
accident.” It thus pays only the imme- 
diate first-aid expense for all persons 
with exception of the named insured. 

The standard automobile policy 
also contains a medical payment provi- 
ston which is optional and for which a 
separate premium is charged. This 
coverage pays all reasonable medical and 
related expenses subject to the limits of 
the policy but only to persons in or 
upon entering or alighting from the 
automobile; that is, excluding pedes- 
trians and also the occupants of other 
automobiles. 

The first-aid clause provides for the 
third party but only pays for his zm- 
mediate needs. The medical payment 
coverage, on the other hand, while 
covering all medical expenses, is limited 
to the occupants of the insured car. By 
combining these two provisions, every 
person involved in the automobile accident 
would be covered for all medical ex- 
penses subject to a specified limit. The 
granting of such a coverage would 
thus serve five purposes: 


Advantages: 


1. It would assure the medical pro- 
fession that their services will be paid 
and would free them of pressure to 
align themselves with claimants against 
insurers. 

2. It would tend to reduce the cost of 
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bodily injury claims, as many claimants, 
assured of the payment for the medical 
expenses, would not press for any 
further indemnity and refrain from lia- 
bility suits. 

3. It would discourage collusion be- 
tween insureds and their guest pas- 
sengers as well as outsiders for whose 
injuries the insured feels a moral re- 
sponsibility. 

4. It would relieve the accident vic- 
tim from facing our present most com- 
plicated procedure of determining neg- 
ligence, as he would be assured, at any 
rate, the payment for his medical 
expenses. 

5. It would aid materially in meeting 
the problem of the uncompensated au- 
tomobile accident victim and stop a 
great deal of the present clamor by leg- 
islatures for compulsory liability insur- 
ance or state compensation funds. 

Under the proposed plan, an in- 
jured party, not satisfied with the re- 
imbursement of his medical expenses, 
would be able to sue for further com- 
pensation. Therefore, despite a possi- 
ble need to modify or clarify our pres- 
ent liability system, such a plan 
would not affect our legal rules of 
negligence. 


Objections: 

1. Sales value may be limited, as the 
motorist’s legal liability already is cov- 
ered under present policy. 

2. Physicians might increase their 
bills, knowing that insurance companies 
were obligated to pay them. 

3. Total claim cost might increase 
unduly. 

In answer to the first objection, the 
coverage should be made a part of the 
standard automobile policy and not be 
sold separately or by endorsement. If 
only one company would issue the 
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coverage, its social significance would 
be small. Being a part of the basic 
coverage, however, and sold to every- 
one it would be of tremendous social 
value and, in addition, would cost 
much less than if sold optionally. That 
there is sales appeal in a medical pay- 
ment endorsement is evidenced by the 
fact that the sale of this coverage by 
insurance companies has been most 
successful. 

The second objéction also was 
raised in connection with the present 
medical payment coverage but did not 
materialize. Being applicable to all 
policies and covering all parties in- 
volved in the accident, it might alter 
the situation, but if such a situation 
should arise, one way to overcome 
this problem would be to procure the 
adoption of a schedule of fees by the 
medical profession. 

In answer to the third objection, 
any statement made would be pure 
conjecture. The companies’ experi- 
ence in medical payments has been 
exceptionally good, but there is some 
argument that all medical payment 
losses have not been charged against 
this coverage. 

Undoubtedly, there is a possibility 
that the introduction of such a broad 
coverage would make people claim 
conscious. On the other hand, it 
seems more reasonable to assume that 
the probable fewer number of suits, 
with savings in insurance companies’ 
legal expenses, will reduce the average 
liability claim so that the total claim 
cost may be less than under the pres- 
ent system. True, the number of 
claims will go up, but the declining 
number of liability suits should more 
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than offset any increase in claim cost 
caused by medical payments. The ex- 
tension of medical payments to all 
parties: involved in an accident pre- 
sents a real opportunity to put into 
effect a coverage that will not only be 
of benefit to the public but one that, 
together with improved provisions and 
stricter enforcement of the laws, will 
be a definite step toward solving the 
problem of the uncompensated auto- 
mobile accident victim. 


CONCLUSION 
In conclusion: automobile acci- 
dents bring about two distinct and 
entirely heterogeneous problems. 


1. The problem of prevention of ac- 
cidents. 

2. The problem of compensation for 
injuries sustained in accidents. 

Prevention is constructive 
compensation for past injuries can, at 
best, be called reconstructive. Any plan 
working solely toward the payment 
for injuries is not the solution of the 
real problem but is only in the nature 
of a palliative. 

On the other hand, the safety efforts 
toward the reduction of accidents 
should not preclude us from providing 
financial protection for motor acci- 
dent victims, as a certain number of 
accidents can be expected to occur 
even under the most favorable condi- 
tions. Accident prevention and com- 
pensation thus have to go hand in hand. 

Traffic legislation is essential but 
can only deal with breaches in the law 
and consequent punishment. What we 
need is to enact and enforce legislation 
which will both compel prudence and 
assure compensation for all those un- 


while 
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fortunate victims of the highways. that war time restrictions have solved 
At the present writing, national at- _ the traffic problems should remember: 
tention is focused on our all-out war ‘‘We still tolerate unnecessary travel 
against the Axis powers, and the in- and increasing violation of war time 
terest in financial responsibility legis- speed limit and still kill or injure over 
lation is less apparent. The nation- 1,000 workers every day.” How much 
wide speed limit of 35 miles per hour __ worse will be the carnage when rubber 
and gasoline rationing naturally have comes into production and automo- 
reduced the total number of accidents! _ biles will reappear in great numbers. 
Yet the dark shadow of our automo- Now is the time for sober thought 
bile accident problem has not les- and study of legislation which will 
sened. As a matter of fact, our only prevent accidents and assure the ac- 
reliable yardstick, the motor vehicle cident victim some added measure of 
traffic fatality rate per one hundred _ security. “An ounce of prevention is 
million vehicle miles for the United worth a pound of complaints.” Sev- 
States as a whole, has increased stead- eral ounces of good plain common 
ily from 8.9 in April, 1943, to 15.7 in sense and study now will be worth 
December, 1943! several pounds of relief of misery in the 
Those who complacently believe post-war period. 





Before I entered the Navy, I was very much engrossed in the insurance 
business and had to have a few rather severe shocks before I realized that 
it was necessary to change my modus operandi. 

There are certain ways in which a good insurance man operates that 
would prove fatal should he continue to conduct himself along conven- 
tional lines. The first thought that comes to my mind is the ability to 
take “‘no” for an answer. If my short experience has taught me anything 
it has proved conclusively that as far as a junior officer goes, in the Navy 
“no” means just that. 

One of my first assignments was that of officer messenger. One day my 
rounds included delivering some official correspondence to an Admiral. 
Previous practice was always to get a receipt for all messages delivered. 
At this particular stop no receipt was forthcoming and upon requesting 
one I was informed that there was none available. Upon hearing this, my 
long-cultivated insurance tenacity got the better of me and I again asked 
for a receipt. This proved to be a fatal error and I was told in no uncertain 
terms that for this type of correspondence he was too busy to give receipts, 
had never done so and no one was going to change the policy of his office 
as long as he was running it. At this point, I sensed it was time for me to 
leave, for the Admiral’s answer was indeed a “no” that meant “no.” 

— Ensign Henry O. Harwell in The Pelican 





C.,,, SMILING AT OURSELVES oD 


‘He was the first one to enter Rome. He 
took twenty German prisoners on the 
way. He’s not afraid of anything — he 
sold insurance before the war!” 








Postwar Selling 




















“If you’ve really got something to sell, 
I’m sure Mr. Jones will be only too glad 
to see you!” — From Forbes Magazine 





No Time to Buy 
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The 


WHERE CAN 
1 GET 
INSURANCE ? 








**My husband don’t need no insurance! 
Can’t you see he’s busy painting?” 





“The Customers Always Write” 


Key Founp 
Elmira, New York 
Dear Sir: 

Under the subject, “‘ Postwar Hori- 
zons — I,”’ we found an item of interest 
to our community. 

We don’t want to point, but — for 
several years the Eclipse Machine Divi- 
sion of the Bendix Aviation Corp. in 
Elmira has manufactured a gadget that 
“‘makes motor car engines start at the 
turn of the ignition key.” 

This little device is called STARTIX 
and prior to the war could be installed 
on any car at a complete cost of about 
$12.50. On some cars it could be ordered 
installed at the factory for less. 

Just thought that you would like to 
know that this one item crossed the 
Horizon a long way back in Elmira. 

E_win R. Brown, 
Assistant Secretary 
Association of Commerce 


-_-<— 


SERVING IN SERVICE 
New York City 
Dear Editor: 

One of our students, a serviceman, has 
written us asking us to suggest some 
periodicals that would keep him in 
touch with what is going on in the 
casualty field. We can think of nothing 
better than the Journal, and wonder if 


you would be willing to put this young 
man on your mailing list? 

F. L. GARDINER, 

Executive Assistant 

Insurance Institute of Amer- 

ica, Inc. 
-_-<— 
In THE SERVICES 
North Bergen, N. J. 

Dear Sir: 

I am now in the Service, but wouldn’t 
be without your magazine. 

Miss S. 
—< 
Erectric Eye 
New York City 
Gentlemen: 

I have read with interest H. B. Mi- 
chael’s article, “‘Protection by Elec- 
tronics.” May I add one little comment 
to the program discussing the possibili- 
ties of using the electric eye as a protec- 
tive device? 

The article informs us that this radia- 
tion is focussed into a beam which, if 
interrupted, gives an alarm. 

You may be interested in an incident 
happening recently, where buildings 
took fire and the smoke creeping across 
the floor interrupted a beam and turned 
in a “burglar” alarm. In this way, the 
user received additional benefits from 
this type of equipment. 

D. 
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INFORMATION FORWARDED 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

I would like to send out to a large list 
of firms a series of blotters with up-to- 
date pictures of boiler and machinery 
losses. Could you tell me where I might 
obtain cuts or pictures of such accidents? 
Your assistance will be deeply appre- 
ciated. 


, 3 
a 


CARTOONS ABSORBED 
East Chicago, Indiana 
‘Gentlemen: 

On pages 47 and 48 of a recent issue 
you have an article entitled “‘ Absorbing 
Cartoons.” I would like to contact Mr. 
Waldman and get samples of his blot- 
ters. Please send me Mr. Waldman’s 
address. 

Lioyp Hurst 


(For others who may be interested 
in the “absorbing” subject, Leo H. 
Waldman’s address is: 128 West 23rd 
Street, New York 11, New York. — 
Ep.) 


-_-<— 


SUGGESTIONS FOR Orrice EFFICIENCY 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dear Editor: 

You may wish to know that several 
inquiries have already come in for sam- 
ples of some of the forms mentioned in 
my article in THe C. & S. JourNAL, par- 
ticularly for the loss blank we use. I am 
trying to be helpful to other agents by 
supplying these, and their inquiries show 
that they may be interested in the great 
revision we hope to make in this form a 
little later on. 

Wa ter W. BENNETT 


Goop 
Mobile, Alabama 
Gentlemen: 

We are writing to ask your permission 
to have some leaflets printed bearing 
copy of a page in a recent issue, entitled 
“The Good Insurance Agent.” 

We would like very much to have a 
number of these leaflets printed for dis- 
tribution to our policyholders and will 
thank you for advising us of the proce- 
dure for getting such permission. 

Peyton NorviLLe 


—-<>— 


**By THe ForRELocK” 
Wantagh, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

In a recent perusal of the poems of 
Robert Burns I came upon the following 
which, it seemed to me, was especially 
apt advice for insurance agents, sprightly 
youths or otherwise: 


Prologue Spoken at The Theatre of Dumfries 

on New Year's Day Evening 1790 

“Ye sprightly youths, quite flush with hope 
and spirit, 

Who think to storm the world by din: of merit, 

To you the dotard has a deal to say, 

In his sly, dry, sententious proverb way! 

He bids you mind, amid your thoughtless 
rattle, 

That the first blow is ever half the battle; 

That tho’ some by the skirt may try to snatch 
him, 

Yet by the forelock is the hold to catch him; 

That whether doing, suffering, or forbearing, 

You may do miracles by persevering.” 


I wish to take this opportunity to 
express my high esteem for your publica- 
tion which I read regularly. 

° Evorse RicHTER 





Cuar.es J. HauGu is Actuary, National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, New York City. Middlebury 
College, Middlebury, Vermont. Secre- 
tary-Actuary of the North Dakota State 
Fund, 1922-1925; Assistant Actuary Na- 
tional Bureau, 1925-1930, on which 
later date he was appointed to his pres- 
ent position. Fellow of the Casualty Ac- 
tuarial Society. He last wrote for us in 
January, 1943, when he discussed “‘ The 
Comprehensive Insurance Rating Plan.” 
(Postwar Problems in Casualty Insurance, 
page 15.) 
el Mae 

Frank LANG, Assistant Research Direc- 
tor of this Association, is a graduate of 
Tulane University, where his senior re- 
search thesis was “‘ Facts About Life In- 
surance Which the Layman Should 
Know.” He later received his Master’s 
degree from Ohio State. As his Master’s 
thesis there, he undertook a nationwide 
investigation on “The Operation and 
Effects of Automobile Financial Re- 
sponsibility Laws,” to be published by 
the University’s Bureau of Business Re- 
search. Previous research and insurance 
experience: Cost, financial and market 
analysis, actuarial work, preparation of 
statistical reports, rates, codes, and policy 
forms. Member: Nat’! Assn. of Cost Ac- 
countants, American Economic Assn., 
American Statistical Assn., and the In- 
surance Society of New York. Associate 
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member, Insurance Institute of America, 
(It’s a Privilege to Sit Behind the Steering 
Wheel, page 51.) 
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NEVILLE PILuinc, a first-time contribu- 
tor in this issue, is the Chief Executive 
of Zurich Insurance Companies, Chi- 
cago, comprised of Zurich General Acci- 
dent and Liability Insurance Company, 
Ltd.; American Guarantee and Liability 
Insurance Company; and Zurich Fire 
Insurance Company of New York. His 
article represents an insurance view- 
point expressed in a panel discussion of 
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American Medical Association held in 
Chicago last February. (Opportunities for 
Insurance in Industrial Health Education, 
page 23.) 
Y £3 

ARTHUR C. GOERLICH is Educational 
Director of the Insurance Society of 
New York. Columbia University. Fif- 
teen years in insurance brokerage and 
agency. Past or Present honors: Recip- 
ient of The Purple Heart from World 
War I. Secretary of National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Brokers; Chairman of 
Rehabilitation Committee, American 
Legion Post 1081; President of the Bronx 
Insurance Men’s Association; Trustee, 
and member of Executive Committee, 
C.P.C.U. (Rehabilitation and Reemploy- 
ment of the Returning Veteran, page 1.) 
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Put C. BranirF entered insurance im- 
mediately after the World War and 
constantly, ever since, has devoted his 
activities very largely to insurance mat- 
ters. Always has enjoyed writing, too, 
he says. Recently became editor-pub- 
lisher of “‘The Investor’ of Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. Until recently, also 
edited the “‘Ins-In-Erator,” publication 
of the Insurors Indemnity of Tulsa, from 
which this excerpt was taken. (A Picture 
of “‘ Mr. Average Man,” page 39.) 


Credits. — Illustrations on page 2 
through courtesy Insurance Companies 
of North America. Page 5 from Press 
Association. Page 7: Arma Corporation, 
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Thank You 


March issues of THE CASUALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL have been 
pouring in since the appeal was made to our readers to send us 
their spare copies, as unusual demands had depleted our supply. 
Your cooperation is deeply appreciated and to all we want to say, 


‘Thank You.” 
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Sun Indemnity Company Travelers Indemnity Company 
Travelers Insurance Company United National Indemnity Company 
United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Guarantee Company Western National Indemnity Company 
Yorkshire Indemnity Company 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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